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PROLOGUE. 


OUGLAS GREY and I had been friends all throughout 
school and college days, and in the short years of his 
married life I had spent many a happy evening in his house in 
town, or visited them at some pretty country place taken for a 
summer holiday. 

I was quite ready to own that such a girl as Ella Grey could 
make any fellow’s life a hundred times brighter than it had ever 
been before, even in the dear old Oxford time or when youth’s 
sense of enjoyment is supposed to be most keen. 

If ever there was a love match it was that between Douglas Grey 
and Ella Hammond, and the romance of it hung over all the short 
time they spent together. It was a dreadful shock to me when I 
heard that Ella had died at the birth of their third child—a wife of 
only four years’ standing. 

Up to that time life had been very pleasant for Douglas, although 
he had had the misfortune to lose his parents at an early age ; he 
had had a good guardian, and came into a fair and well-invested 
fortune when he attained his majority. He had chosen the Bar as a 
profession, and, having a good supply of both friends and brains, had 
a promising career before him. 

I hope I was as much good to Douglas in the sad days which 
followed his loss as anyone could be, but the sadness worked into 
his nature even after time had softened the first aspect of his lot. He 
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was a tall, fair, good-featured fellow with a very pleasant expression ; 
but the furrow of care was now stamped on his face, marking him 
apart from other men of his age, though it did not make him look 
exactly older, for most people took him for younger than he was. He 
was just thirty when Ella died. 

His children were sweet and intelligent as children could be. 
Altogether there was no family more likely to gain friends and excite 
sympathy, but the air of quiet reserve which had come over Douglas 
with his sorrow seemed to have been inherited in some degree by 
his children even when they were quite little. 

I wish these observations to precede the story, because Iam quite 
willing to allow that some spirits are, by nature or circumstance, or 
both combined, peculiarly susceptible to certain mysterious in- 
fluences. 

But it seems to me the existence of those influences can only be 
denied by those whose vision is so restricted by the trifles around 
them that they know of no world beyond the close, commonplace 
circle of their everyday lives. 


Part I. 


The yellow fog was so close up against the windows that even 
the shrubs in the iron baskets outside could not be seen clearly in 
the room, but only looked like high, dark-plumed helmets pushed 
against the glass. 

The room was on the second floor of a London house. It had 
been the nursery, but the inmates had outgrown the title. They 
were respectively nine, ten, and eleven years old. 

The school-room was downstairs, and this was given over to 
them for play ; but it had not been anything of “ play” which had 
been going on there lately. 

The spaniel dog, which had been their darling friend and com- 
panion ever since they could remember, had been taken ill three 
days before. Father was away from home. The vet. had been 
sent for, and had been most kind, coming twice a day and trying 
various remedies. ‘The servants had been good in helping the 
children to do all that the doctor recommended, cook all along 
declaring that she would “rather wait on that poor patient creature 
than on many Christians,” the latter title being synonymous with 
“human” in her dictionary. 

Only the governess had been suspicious of hydrophobia from the 
first, and gallantly stuck to her conviction in face of the vet.’s 
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earnest assurance that there was not a single symptom of such 
disease. She declined to come at all on to the second floor, and 
persisted in keeping the school-room door closed during morning 
lessons, a fearfully trying decree when her little charges were 
straining their nerves to catch a sound from the room where their 
favourite lay; but she was a creature of Latin declensions and 
German verbs, not of impulses and affections. 

But now the dear friend ‘“‘ Magic” was dying. The children 
knew that, though they had no previous acquaintance with death. 
Their mother had died when the youngest of them was born—before 
any of them could remember. 

It was shortly after /a¢ that father had brought Magic home, 
a little, black, silky spaniel pup. Even Alison, the eldest of the 
three, could not recollect, had never known, the time before Magic 
came. 

But, still, Magic was not guc¢e so old as little Elizabeth. 

Yet the vet. said, “ He is too old to get over such a severe chill. 
He is nine years old ; it is a good age for a dog !” 

“Why, it is only ’Beth’s age!” cried Ronald, “and she is the 
youngest of us. Father always calls her ‘Baby.’” 

But the edict had gone forth: it was Magic’s age which was 
against him, and when he called this afternoon the vet. had said he 
had done all he could. It was just possible Magic might take a 
turn for the better before evening, but he was afraid it would be 
the other way round. 

“If he seems as if he could take anything, try him with the gravy 
of some almost raw steak,” he said. 

There was no steak in the house, but a good-natured parlour- 
maid volunteered to fetch a pound, and sallied forth with a basket 
into the yellow fog. It was while she was gone that the hopelessness 
began to steal over the children, as they sat on the floor in front of 
the fire, round the dear friend who was stretched on the rug. They 
had kept up pretty well until now, hoping against hope, and only 
half believing that anything so thoroughly their own, and part of 
themselves as Magic was, cou/d be seized away from life before their 
eyes. 

“The Seymours’ dog got well after he had his leg broken ; he 
was “en years old,” said Ronald. 

“Why do dogs have such little lives?” groaned Alison. “Nine 
years old is xothing—nothing at all.” 

"Beth, who sat sucking her finger and watching Magic, looked 
up gloomily at her sister, but, perceiving no insult was intended, 
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turned her attention again to the dog, softly touching his dark, silky 
fur with her other hand. 

“Oh, look! He lifted his tail ; he tried to wag it! Good dog, 
good Magic !” cried Ronald encouragingly. 

“ But he can’t lift his head now; there, he tried to, and he can’¢. 
He could do that at twelve when-we came up from lessons.” Alison’s 
tone was full of fear and despair. ‘“ Ronald, do you know, his paws 
are so cold, though he’s lying right in front of this big fire.” 

Ronald took up the big Scotch shawl and held it to the fire, then 
wrapped it round Magic’s legs ; but they were all very, very silent the 
while. They knew the shadow of the great mystery was coming into 
the room, while outside the fog grew thicker, and by three o’clock it 
was very nearly dark. 

After a time Ellen brought up a piece of the steak she had 
fetched, and cook had warmed it in a deep dish which was nearly full 
of the red gravy. Alison held the dish to Magic’s lips, and Ronald 
held up the doggie’s head. But it was no use. 

‘“‘T think, dears, it ud be kinder not to bother him now,” said 
fair, good-natured Ellen, as she stirred the fire somewhat vigorously, 
conscious that her sight was a little blurred by tears. 

Alison set the basin on the table, and Ronald laid the curly head 
down on the rug again, stooping over to kiss one of the black silky 
ears. None of the children spoke. 

‘Shall I stay with you a bit, dears?” Ellen asked kindly. 

Then Alison answered, a little huskily but quite steadily, “No, 
thank you. I think we’d rather be alone with Magic.” 

So Ellen went downstairs. 

The fog and the darkness met one another and blended. It was 
early December, and each day was getting shorter ; even without the 
assistance of London fog. The children, however, refused to have 
the gas lighted ; the flickering firelight seemed most peaceful. They 
had often sat with Magic in the firelight before, and he had gone 
from one to the other, and licked their faces and rubbed his dear 
head against their hands, while they had sat talking and building 
castles in the air. 

Now they knew that ‘haf was a time never again to be; they 
knew that quite as well as if they had been grown-up people. In 
books children are made to ask, “What is death?” “Why is he 
lying there if he is dead and gone away?” but they do not ask 
such questions in real life. 

Out of the great mystery from which all life comes they have 
brought that link with God’s ways which is called instinct. Such 
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instinct made them quiet and solemn now. Even little Beth felt 
that while Magic lay like this, silent and peaceful himself (save for 
the heavy breathing), tears and lamentations would be out of place. 

Now and again a red cinder dropped out of the grate, and some- 
times there was a shout in the square, as a cab was driven slowly 
through the fog, and the driver called to a policeman or passer-by 
to know the number of the house. Once there was a “ mew” of a 
cat, and Alison caught her breath as she noticed that Magic did not 
move his ear at the sound which had always made him bark and 
frisk so wildly. 

*Beth was so awe-stricken that she was almost afraid to think ; 
poor little Ronald was fearfully weary, for he had got out of bed every 
hour the night before to see how Magic was ; but Alison was stroking 
the black, silky head with unwearying endeavour to soothe, and think- 
ing, dreaming, wondering as she did so. 

Was Magic thinking of them? Did he know they would do 
anything to save him? Did mother—that young angel mother they 
had never known—know anything of the trouble they were in? and 
would Magic—could doggies—go to the same Heaven as she had 
gone to? Oh, if they could be gwui/e sure that mother could have 
Magic in Heaven and take care of him there, how much easier the 
parting would be ! 

He looked so beautiful, so glossy, his curls all tight about the 
neck, but looser on his back and sides ; his ears so soft and silky ; 
his eyes—ah! there was a strangeness there. All day they had 
looked so curiously blue and deep ; now they were half shut, but 
the lids twitched up now and again, and showed them glassy and 
unseeing. 

There was a short, sharp sound like a yap ; he moved suddenly. 
The children started, and little Beth sprang to her feet. 

Two or three quick gasps came. The dog raised himself. 

“© Ronnie! Alsie ! he nearly stood-——” 

“Be quiet, Beth!” Alison’s face was white with agony. 

Poor Magic fell back and gasped again, with the white tooth of his 
lower jaw fixed outside his lip. 

This was too much for Ronald. He threw himself aside and hid 
his face, while at the sound of another gasp’Beth gave one look, and 
then, with a low cry, rushed off to a distant corner of the room. 

Only Alison sat on the floor and held one of the twitching paws 
firmly, her face white and drawn, but all her young soul intent on 
sharing as far as she could share, helping while she could help. 

“T’m here, Magic—Magic !” she gently said. 
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As if the faithful creature would (true to his doggie nature) 
respond even at his last gasp to love and care, Magic seemed for a 
second to try to lift his eyelids. But a great, though quieter, gasp 
shook his frame. Then there was silence. Ronald dared not look 
up, and ’Beth stood back against the wall. 

“ Ronnie !”—Alsie’s voice was shaking, but she could not cry, 
and her whisper was clear through the quiet—perfect quiet now ; 
there was no heavy breathing—“ Ronnie, I think dear Magic is 
dead.” 

“Oh, do—do ask them to light the gas,” wailed poor little 
’Beth out of the darkness of her corner. “It’s so dark, and I’m so 
cold !” 

There was a ringing at the house door below, but none of them 
heeded it. Ronald got up, and, keeping his head turned away from 
the hearth-rug, got the matches, struck a light, and, climbing on a 
chair, lit the gas. 

Then he stood and looked. ’Beth, encouraged by the bright 
light, which half-dazzled them all, came out of her corner and stood 
where she too could see. 

Alison gently laid down the stiff paw and rose to her feet. 

So they were standing when Douglas Grey came upstairs and 
entered the room. 

He had just arrived—a day before he was expected—and, down 
in the hall, Ellen had told him of the great trouble. 

The children looked round and saw him, but without surprise. 
The great presence which had come in before him, the visitor they 
beheld among them for the first time, was a mystery in the face of 
which nothing else could appear strange. 

But after a moment little "Beth rushed forward crying, “ Oh, 
father, father! If you cou/d have come before !” 

So it was that these children first beheld Death, and what weight 
that fact may have in the consideration of the after-events of their 
lives I leave it to others to determine. With their father, I hold it 
true that every life has its mystery ; also that love may be such a 
link in the lives and feelings of individuals that the same mystery 
may be shared in common, where thought, affection, and life have 
been shared in common too. 

These two ideas are all I mean to put forward, and these not as 
solutions of the problem, but as all the theory I have to advance on 
the subject. 
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Part II. 


It was a summer’s evening, and the country lay at peace in the 
late daylight, with a mist out westward where the sun was setting— 
a red-tinged mist, though without the purple and crimson glories of 
the sunset hour in less settled weather. 

Almost all the holidays had been fine, and the Grey children had 
been living out of doors, enjoying to the full the old farm-house 
which their father rented furnished for them during the months of 
August and September the summer after Magic died. 

Douglas had been on short visits to them, having spent part of 
his vacation abroad, and then with a shooting party up north. I 
had met him in Scotland, and it was then that he invited me to 
accompany him to the farm-house and see his children. 

I accepted the invitation, and we travelled together, arriving this 
fine summer evening, and much enjoying the soft country atmo- 
sphere, as we drove from the station, after the long railway journey. 
The place was within two miles of the sea, and a refreshing air from 
the ocean breathed over everything. 

The children were all awaiting our arrival in front of the long, 
low, old-fashioned house—a white house with red-tiled roof and long 
narrow windows which glowed yellow in the evening light. Ronald 
was swinging on the gate, and Alison reposing in a camp chair, while 
little "Beth played with the kitten on the lawn. 

So we caught sight of them for a moment, and then they all came 
running to meet us. 

‘So glad you’ve brought Frank with you!” shouted Ronald. I 
had taught them to call me by my Christian name. Douglas had 
proposed an “ Uncle” before it, but I repudiated the ugliest word 
in the English dictionary when there was no obligation. 

‘So glad to come, old chap,” I answered, as I jumped out and 
warmly greeted all three children. 

“Father! there’s ten more chickens hatched!” cried little 
Beth. 

“And more roses blooming!” her father replied, noting her 
rosy cheeks with satisfaction. 

“Tt will be nice, now you’ve come,” said fair, sweet Alison, with 
a look so like her mother that we let the children have all the con- 
versation to themselves for a minute. 

“ And much nicer for you than shooting things,” said "Beth, who 
held strong theories against sport. 

**There’s grouse in the cart,” cried Ronald, who had jumped 
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upon the wheel. ‘“ Now, ‘Beth, why should you mind eating that 
more than chicken ?” 

“We don’t eat the chickens here. Mrs. Brampton said that 
wasn’t one of hers that we had yesterday.” 

“She only said it to satisfy you, stupid,” answered her brother. 
“What do you suppose became of Blackie?—you missed him from 
the run.” 

“Mrs. Brampton said he died of consumption,” answered ’Beth 
gravely. And the merry laugh with which we all hailed Mrs. 
Brampton’s somewhat time-worn joke only made ’Beth wonder 
more. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Alison, with the little motherly air 
which seemed so quaint a belonging to her two years’ seniority. 
‘*' You can eat only the eggs if you like, and not the grouse or the 
fowls.” 

We spent a happy evening, the children running in and out while 
we had supper, and romping on the lawn with us afterwards. Once 
I threw the ball right down the sloping bank among the gooseberry 
bushes. Beth ran after it, her gold-brown curls all roughened by 
her play, her grey eyes dancing with childish merriment. 

But she returned slowly with the big ball under her arm, and the 
colour had gone out of her little round face. 

“Why, ’Beth, you are tired!” I exclaimed. The attention of 
the others had been diverted for a moment by the sight of the white 
owl, an evening visitor to whom they were anxious to introduce 
Douglas. 

“No, not tired,” she answered, coming close up to me, with a 
dreamy, mysterious look in her eyes. ‘ Do you know?” she said, in 
a very low, soft tone, “I thought Magic was running after that ball 
—I thought I saw him.” 

Then, seeing my look of wonder, she explained, ‘‘ Magic, our 
spaniel dog, you know, who died last winter.” 

“Why, yes, of course I know,” I answered. ‘ But how could you 
think Magic was there? Is there any dog like him about here ?” 

“No, no! It wasn’t rea/lya dog, but—— Frank, do you think 
dogs can have ghosts, like people ?” 

“ Quite as likely one as the other,” I laughed. ‘“ What do you 
know about ghosts? Surely Miss Mowbray has told you there are 
no such things.” 

“Ronald knows ; he has a book about them. Alsie said I wasn’t 
to read it ; but he reads bits to me, and I like to hear them, though 
I’m frightened afterwards.” 


” 
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“Which just shows what a little goose you are, and how you 
come to imagine that you see a black spaniel dog when there isn’t 
any at all,” I said, taking her up in my arms (for she was a little thing 
for her age), and carrying her off to the garden seat. “ You're tired, 
*Beth, and when one gets tired one can fancy anything! No, 
Ronnie, I think we’d better give up the game now. I think ’Beth 
is only fit for bed.” 

* Had too long a day, dearie?” asked her father; and they came 
and sat on the seats till the bell rang for bed-time. But ’Beth did 
not speak of her fancy again. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and Douglas and I 
were down to an early breakfast, but Ronald was the only one of 
the children who kept us company. 

“Beth has been ill in the night, and Ellen said she had better 
have breakfast upstairs, so Alsie stayed with her.” The boy 
explained. 

Douglas seemed anxious directly, and went up tc see the little 
invalid. He found her flushed and feverish, and our drive into the 
county town comprised a visit to summon the doctor. 

At first he said it was a feverish chill, but feverish chills can 
lead to grave complications, and as the days went by the doctor 
looked more serious after each visit. 

It was a sad change from the pleasant time we had anticipated ; 
and all the while the days were so bright and sunny, the earth so 
beautiful and full of pleasant things. But our hearts were weighed 
down by such a load of care that I think we all echoed little Ronald’s 
observation : 

“I think it would be easier to give up and be miserable if the 
sun wouldn’t shine so all the time.” 

Two nurses were in waiting on poor little "Beth, and the other 
children knew she was dangerously ill, and felt, too, that unsettled state 
of suspense and sadness with which serious illness always impresses 
the children of a family, even when they are not old enough to share 
the day-to-day watching, waiting, hope and fear of their elders. 

I could not have left them, even if Douglas had not said what he 
said the first night he knew Beth was seriously ill: “Stay with me 
if you can, Frank; I can’t bear it alone. If there’s no one else, I 
shall be making Alsie an old woman before she’s a young one.” 

I thought of his words one evening about a week afterwards 
when I met Alsie on the stairs. The child’s face was whiter, and her 
eyes had a more strained look than a child of eleven should know, 
whatever the cloud of anxiety over the home may be. 
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“ Alsie, come out into the garden,” I said. “It is a lovely 
evening, and you have been too much in the house to-day.” 

She looked at me, and then looked beyond me. ‘The evening 
light shone on her long, pale golden hair and on the white frock she 
wore. She raised her hand and pointed into the hall, down below 
where I stood. , 

“Look! There he is. There is Magic! waiting at the door, 
as he used to wait at home for us to come out ! ” 

I looked, and until this day I cannot say whether I saw some- 
thing or nothing, whether I really saw a black spaniel dog on the 
threshold, or whether I only imagined what the child described. 

At that instant Douglas’s voice called me, from the landing above, 
in the hushed voice of suppressed agony : 

“ Frank, come up—come to me. They say the child is dying.” 

And at the hour when the rocks on the distant sands were 
uncovered in the sunset glow, the little tide of ’Beth’s life also ebbed 
away. 

Perhaps in the first days of his great grief Douglas did not notice 
how ill Alison was. Perhaps, knowing her tender, loving nature, he 
attributed all her changed appearance and altered manner to sorrow 
at the loss of the dearly loved little sister. I had misgivings about 
Alsie from the very day of ’Beth’s death, but I could not add to the 
troubles of my poor friend, and felt I was doing the best for all 
when I urged Douglas to winter abroad with the two children. He 
had a cousin resident in Brussels, who was married and hada young 
family. They would gladly find Douglas a pension near them, and 
it would be cheerful society for himself and his boy and girl. 

He acted on my suggestion, and I had better news of them 
at Christmas than I had dared to expect, though he wrote that 
Alison continued very delicate. Early in the new year the blow 
came—influenza and pneumonia carried her off ; she was only in bed 
a few days, poor child! but the mischief had commenced months 
before. 

On the night after I had the news of her death I sat alone in my 
chambers and grieved—thought—wondered. Again I seemed to 
hold in my arms the pretty, curly-haired child, and saw her anxious, 
persistent look as she told me how she had seen the dog like Magic 
when she ran after the ball. 

And then I saw the sweet, grave face of the elder girl as she met 
me on the stair. I saw her wondering, far-seeing gaze as she pointed 
out the form of their faithful dumb friend as it appeared to her at 
that sad moment. | 
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Was there anything in it? Was it to become the family omen ? 
Was it that because they had so first beheld Death it appeared again 
to them? Was there anything in signs, and omens, and second 
sight? Was it mere fancy of childish brains, which coming illness 
caused to repicture vividly the great event of their little lives ? 


Part III. 


The varying scenes of life will cast into the shade even some of 
the most soul-engrossing events as the years go by ; but, although I 
ceased to dwell after a time on the sad episodes of my friend’s life, 
his affairs always had a great interest for me, although my having 
to reside abroad for some years prevented our seeing much of one 
another. 

From the letters, however, which I received from time to time I 
gathered that Ronald was growing to be the pride and delight of his 
father’s heart and the centre of all his hopes. The boy had been to 
Eton and then to Sandhurst, though this last, Douglas wrote, was a 
yielding on his part to the great desire of Ronald’s life. He himself 
would have been glad if the boy had chosen a profession which 
would not have been so likely to bring future separation. 

In the year 1899—ten years after the sad events recorded—I 
returned to England, and one of my first visits was to the pretty 
place Douglas Grey had bought in Sussex. It was to be his son’s 
home, and had been purchased that Ronald might have a place to 
which to invite his friends, enjoy shooting, and have all the pleasures 
of a country squire’s existence whenever he chose. 

When I saw Ronald I was pleased to be able to own that he was 
worthy of his father’s pride in him. A fair, well-grown, nice-looking 
young fellow of one-and-twenty. He was fond of his profession and 
of all outdoor exercises, hardy and Spartan in his self-treatment, but 
almost more like a daughter than a son in his affectionate considera- 
tion for his father. 

He was a young fellow for whom it was impossible not to feel a 
strong attachment, and, as well as the pleasant charm of his manner, 
there was sometimes a far-away sadness in his expression that won 
me especially to him. I was sure the tragedy of his childhood had 
somehow marked him apart from the common run of youth of his 
age and time. 

About a fortnight after my arrival at Moorhurst (as the place was 
called), he and I were alone in the grounds, Douglas having been 
summoned into the house to see a visitor. 
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It was an autumn evening, October, but fine and warm for the 
time of year. The big beeches were tinting deeper every day, and 
a crimson mist lay on the hills ; it was just sunset time, and we had 
resolved to remain out till dark, “to brace us for the evening’s 
exertions,” Ronald said, for there was to be a little dinner-party 
(neighbours of the sterner sex) at half-past seven. 

“ Hardly much of a festivity to you, Ronald,” I said, laughing. 
“T suppose you were fairly gay at Sandhurst, and have been giving 
some entertainments for celebration lately.” (He had just been 
gazetted.) 

“Oh, yes. I’m afraid I’ve rather been going it ; but I really like 
it best here, you know, if one can’t be in active service—though 
there’s chance for that before long.” 

“Ts your regiment likely to go out to South Africa?” I asked, 
for the war cloud was then in the air. 

“ More than likely—almost certain.” 

“I’m afraid your father will feel it dreadfully !” 

“Oh, but it will be nothing!” he laughed. And I, too, was 
almost as much of a victim to the terrible delusion which cost the 
country so dear. 

But before I could reply my heart gave a sudden bound ; for a 
moment I felt almost like an hysterical woman might feel, so 
strangely and suddenly the thing happened. 

Out of the little wood just below us, and towards which the 
grounds sloped, there bounded, without bark or sound, a d/ack spaniel 
dog. 

“Hallo! It must be one of Mr. Steers’s spaniels. Here, good 
fellow! I say, Frank, he’s just like our old Magic !” 

“Oh, don’t touch him! Let him go, Ronald!” I hastily ex- 
claimed. 

He turned and regarded me with the greatest astonishment. 

“Why, Frank! What do you mean? Surely you’re not afraid 
of dogs. Why, no; I remember you were always so fond of them.” 

“TI don’t know what I meant,” I answered, trying to laugh off the 
shame of the momentary superstition. ‘ You'll think me hysterical, 
Ronald ; but—— ” 

A servant, coming hastily through the grounds, bearing a yellow 
envelope, caused me to break off with a strange feeling of apprehen- 
sion. 

“For you, sir,” he said to Ronald. 

Ronald opened the telegram. 

“It is as I thought. I must join my regiment; it is ordered to 
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South Africa! Oh, Frank! I’m glad you're here to be with the 
dad. I'm afraid he'll mind dreadfully !” 

“ Was that dog real or a phantom?” 1 asked myself a hundred 
times in the weeks which followed. I had no real reason to suspect 
the latter; such an idea had never entered Ronald’s head. 

But when, through that sad Christmas, I shared the father’s 
weary, anxious longing, hoping, fearing for news, I could not bear 
(I am not ashamed to own it) to think of that dark, silky creature 
appearing out of the autumn mists that October evening. 

It might be that my imagination threw mystery round what had 
been a mere common chance, a coincidence, who shall say? I only 
know that when the news came that Ronald Grey fell in the fatal 
attempt on Spion Kop, the first thing I thought of was of his 
unhappy father, the next of the “ Dog Ghost” ! 
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WATER AT WORK. 


F we were asked to say what is the most important thing in the 
world, we could hardly do better than say that water is. At 

all events, it has a good claim to the position, for in Nature it plays 
many parts. Its ubiquity and its utility are surprising ; it is in the 
earth and in the air, it is a necessity for our daily wants at home and 
for the applications of many of the arts in our workshops. It makes 
the beautiful rainbow and the mighty ocean. It does delicate work 
for the analyst and hard work for the engineer, and by means of 
water our noble fire brigade can use a little fire to extinguish a 
conflagration. Let us make a short study of water. We will begin 
with a shower of rain, and watch the water running down a cart-rut 
by the side of a road asa tiny stream typical of a great river. It 
rushes along, and in its turbulent hurry to get downhill carries away 
pieces of stone and cuts itself a channel, until it arrives at a more 
tranquil state, when it deposits its load in a puddle. A little ex- 
periment will show us that the water has carried down materials in 
two different ways, some being in solution and some in suspension. 
If we take a little of the rain water, put it in a saucer and place it 
in the oven, it will evaporate and leave little or nothing in the dry 
saucer ; but if we take some of the muddy water as it goes down the 
cart-rut, and put it into a glass, we shall soon see the insoluble 
matter settle to the bottom, and if now we take some of the clear 
water and evaporate it in the saucer in the oven as before, we shall 
see a further deposit, because, the water having passed away as steam, 
the solid matter it had dissolved is left behind. This simple experi- 
ment is very instructive, and enables us to get some idea of the tons 
of material carried down by rivers to form sandbanks in estuaries 
and to furnish the sea with its great store of minerals. We all know 
that “ dropping water wears away stone,” and that the action of wind 
and storm beats away hard rocks. Our little experiment gives us an 
insight into the process, and explains how Nature spreads mineral 
food far and wide for plant life, both land and marine, But Nature 
has another means of breaking up rocks by the action of water, and 
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that is by frost. The water insinuates itself into the pores, cracks, etc. 
of the rock, and in freezing to ice expands suddenly with great force, 
so that the surface of the rock is disintegrated and, when the thaw 
comes, is carried away. Water can also dissolve gases to an incredi- 
ble amount, and by doing so it acquires; new properties, e.g. its 
solvent action is greatly augmented, and substances insoluble in pure 
water are then readily dissolved by it. The atmosphere contains a 
small quantity of carbonic acid gas, of ammonia, and also of nitric 
acid ; but this last is more especially produced by thunder-storms. 
The acquisition of carbonic acid would enable the water to dissolve 
such bodies as chalk, dolomite, and iron, although they would be 
insoluble in pure water. Chalk is a carbonate of lime, and is only 
feebly held in solution, being easily deposited by a fall, by exposure 
to the air, and by heat ; hence the stalagmites and stalactites of our 
caverns and the incrustation inside our tea-kettles, etc., and also the 
curious phenomenon of petrifaction so well seen in the famous 
dripping wells of Matlock Bath. Iron is taken up and deposited 
in the same way, but it imparts a brown colour to whatever it may be 
deposited on, and gives a peculiar flavour to the water, which is said 
to be chalybeate. We can now understand that rivers carry a large 
amount of mineral matter into the sea, and as there is no outlet for 
the water of the ocean except evaporation, which removes the water 
but not the matter in solution, the sea must become gradually more 
and more dense; and it is interesting to observe that sea water 
contains more mineral matter than any other. This is especially the 
case with the Dead Sea. There are many different qualities of 
spring water, the difference being due to the mineral matter in solu- 
tion, some being medicinal as at Epsom and Cheltenham, some 
saline and some sulphureous, while one in Cornwall contains lithia, 
which is recommended as a cure for gout and similar affections. 
Some springs are hot, as at Bath, and some are cold, while some are 
known as brine and by evaporation supply us with table salt. These 
waters must have passed through different geological formations in 
their journey through the earth, and by their contents declare the 
company they-have consorted with. All these streams, little and 
great, find their way by the natural law of gravitation into the sea ; 
yet, as Solomon observed long ages ago, “the sea is not full” and 
“unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” The heat of the sun evaporates the ocean, the cold of 
space condenses the vapour into cloud and rain, and so the process 
of washing the solid earth into the sea goes on. Who can say how 
long it will continue ? 
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We are now back again with the rain, in which ammonia is dis- 
solved, and in the language of chemistry such water is said to be 
alkaline, and its properties are very different from those of acid or 
neutral waters ; for instance, it will dissolve resinous and other 
bodies formed by plants, such as ulmin, the result of vegetable 
decay. Many of the products of vegetable decay are very valuable 
to growing plants for manure. ‘The nitric acid mentioned above is 
a much more powerful solvent than either of the others, for hardly 
anything can resist its attack. Thus by taking into partnership 
ammonia (a product of organic decomposition), carbonic acid (a 
product of animal respiration), and nitric acid (a product of electricity), 
the rain water adds immensely to its accumulating power, and on 
reaching the earth it makes good use of it, for in the ashes of plants 
we find silica, lime, magnesia, phosphates, iron, and other things, 
each being delivered by the water in that part of the plant where it 
is required, some in the root, some in the stem, and some in the 
leaves. A good deal of the water entering the plant by the root 
evaporates from the leaves into the atmosphere and reappears again 
as rain, but also a good deal is retained by the plant to form by 
union with carbon such bodies as starch, sugar, resin, cellulose, 
lignin, etc., and more complex substances such as gum and the various 
juices natural to vegetation, all depending upon water for their com- 
position. Indeed, a plant seems to be a sort of chemical laboratory 
wherein Nature works wonders which astonish us and awaken the 
most profound admiration, but at the same time baffle our imitative 
skill. We may still “consider the lilies of the field. They toil not, 
neither do they spin,” and yet they have a glory all their own, a most 
delicate blending of colours, a sweet perfume, an elegant shape, and 
a regular habit—all inimitable. We are, however, able to follow some 
of the chemical actions or processes going on in plants ; for instance, 
in a germinating seed we find starch taking in a molecule of water 
and so becoming sugar, and we can trace medicinal virtues to certain 
parts of plants, such as theine to the leaves, quinine to the bark, 
rhubarb to the root, acid to the unripe fruit, sugar to the ripe fruit, 
oil to the seeds, etc. There is also a large class of bodies known to 
chemistry as carbohydrates, z.e. bodies whose composition is found by 
analysis to be represented by an intimate mixture of water and carbon, 
or, as it is often called, charcoal. Many of these substances are very 
important, and, although differing greatly in general properties, are 
very similar in actual composition ; for instance, starch is composed 
of 12 molecules of carbon united with 10 of water; cane sugar, 12 
molecules of carbon with 11 molecules of water ; and grape sugar, 
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12 molecules of carbon with 12 molecules of water ; while acetic acid, 
the “sharp ” ingredient of vinegar, is composed of 2 molecules of car- 
bon and 2 of water. It will be observed here that water assumes two 
totally different forms, viz. solid in starch and sugar, but liquid in 
acetic acid, and, moreover, opaque in starch but crystalline in cane 
sugar. We will not attempt to dive any further into the chemical 
consideration of this interesting subject, but we must notice the won- 
derful part which water, the condensation product of two invisible 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, plays, with the assistance of vegetation, in 
the economy of Nature by forming substances not only useful to man, 
but his very food, upon which he depends for his existence. Truly 
“there are more things in Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.” Chemical analysis tells us that a cucumber is 
97 per cent. water, that turnips are go per cent. water, carrots 83, 
gooseberries 80, apples 80, potatoes 75, eggs 74, while milk is only 87 
per cent. water, and it may appear strange that dry bread is no less 
than 48 per cent. water. But, most wonderful of all, man himself is 
75 per cent. water without even suspecting it. Now we can see why 
water is so very important to us ; but although it may appear that we 
have arrived at the climax of our subject, we still have a good deal to 
study, and if we have to descend, it will be by easy and broad steps 
to other fields where many surprising facts await us. 

We have found solid water where we did not expect it in the 
vegetable kingdom, and we shall also find it in the mineral kingdom. 
Most of us know “ blue-stone,” or, as it is often called, “ blue vitriol,” 
though its proper chemical name is sulphate of copper ; but few people 
are aware that it owes its beautiful blue colour, and also the shape of 
its crystals, to the water it contains. Yet this is so, and if we heat it 
we shall find that it loses about one-third of its weight, and falls to a 
shapeless white powder, simply because it has parted company with 
its colourless limpid water; and there are many other crystals 
similarly constituted. The beautiful play of colours in the opal 
depends upon a little water belonging to the stone; and cement, 
though perhaps more useful than beautiful, owes its valuable pro- 
perties to water. . The preparation of cement depends upon driving 
off its natural water by means of heat, and using the cement is 
restoring to it the water so driven off. 

But we are much more familiar with water in another solid form, 
namely, ice—smooth, slippery, elastic, brittle, and full of holes, cover- 
ing our ponds and lakes with a sheet we can walk on, or swimming 
in the ocean an iceberg to the danger of shipping, or the moving 
glacier and the awful avalanche. Very wonderful all this, indeed, and 
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none the less so because easily apparent. Snow is also ice, but, 
being freshly frozen under no restraint, it can show its natural 
crystalline form, very regular and very elegant. This can often be 
seen with the unaided eye or with a pocket magnifying-glass, and is 
well worth study. It shows how the snowflake can be as light as 
eider-down, how it can be a beautiful glistening mantle to the 
garden, and how it can be compressed and grow into a solid block 
of ice. Yet how magical the effect of a warmer temperature! The 
beautiful crystals, which show no sign of their true composition, soon 
melt into liquid water and so declare themselves ; but ice is not 
water, for its properties are altogether different from water, on which it 
always floats, thus forming a covering to protect the water below from 
freezing to a solid mass. Is not this one of Nature’s provisions for 
its creatures? Fish require a little air, and ice contains none, but 
all natural water contains some, and, in freezing, this air dissolved in 
water is forced out, hence the holes in the ice. But Nature makes 
still another provision for aquatic life. Water when at the tempera- 
ture of 39° F. is at its densest, and whichever way the temperature 
varies the water becomes lighter, so that in very cold weather the 
liquid water we find below the ice, especially a few feet down, is sure 
to be at 39° F. ; and as water is a poor conductor of heat, and the 
covering of ice prevents the wind from turning it over, naturally a 
long time is required to alter its temperature, which therefore 
remains seven degrees warmer than the ice above it. 

Ice and snow have another very remarkable property, which 
shows itself in winter when we want a little water and have to go out 
and gather some snow, or perhaps ice, and we put it in a pail over 
the kitchen fire. Perhaps we expect it to melt in a few minutes, and 
we get tired of waiting, so go away to do something, and then after a 
considerable time return to find that even then some ice remains, 
and the water is still quite cold. This is another wise provision of 
Nature. Let us see what it is, and also its effect. On making a 
careful scientific investigation into this phenomenon we find that ice 
cannot melt before it has absorbed a large quantity of heat, far more 
than we should expect. In fact, if we put the same weight of water 
in the pail over the fire as we did ice, it would have become very hot 
in less time than it required to melt the ice. And if we had a 
thermometer we should find that the ice remains at a temperature 
of 32° F. until it melts, so that the fire has no apparent effect 
upon it at first. In other words, the ice cannot change its state or 
melt until it has absorbed a good deal of heat ; and on the other 
hand, if we wish to freeze water, we must wait patiently while the 
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water loses exactly the same amount of heat before it can change 
its state and freeze solid. This heat, which is necessary to the change 
of state, is called latent heat, ze. hidden heat, because it does not 
show itself on the thermometer. If it were not for this latent heat of 
freezing and thawing we should be subject to most fearful inunda- 
tions on the melting of the winter snow, and also to very sudden and 
tremendous frosts. Very many substances exhibit this phenomenon 
of latent heat, but it is remarkable that water possesses it to a far 
greater degree than any other body. Having discovered this fact, we 
may go a step further and find that a similar loss of heat attends the 
change from liquid water to vapour, and prevents the too sudden 
change from clear to foggy weather. It also prevents the heat of the 
sun from making a drought in a day or two, and from raising too 
much vapour from the surface of the ocean, and so filling the air 
with moisture more than it could hold, which in the absence of 
latent heat would fall upon the earth in torrents instead of a gentle 
rain. In fact, latent heat acts as a controller by introducing time 
into the change, and so makes it gradual and tolerable if not always 
pleasant. And most of us have noticed how the cold winter wind is 
warmed when the snow comes. We can now understand it. “Ill 
blows the wind that profits nobody.” The coldest winter wind 
freezes warmth from the rain in making snow which is a compara- 
tively warm covering for vegetation. 

It also acts another genial -part, viz. in the dew deposited at night 
from the atmosphere, for dew does not rise from the ground as some 
people suppose. The air is charged with vapour, and this, coming in 
contact with cold leaves, blades of grass, etc., is condensed to liquid, 
and in liquefying restores to the leaf on which it is deposited the 
warmth it received indirectly from the sun during the day. And 
now, supposing the cold to be sufficiently intense to freeze the dew to 
hoar-frost, a still further quantity of warmth is imparted to the plant, 
which is often thus preserved from being completely frozen, though 
the edges of its leaves may be frost-bitten. Thus the dew does more 
than supply the plant with moisture, but the amount of heat supplied 
is necessarily small; and only able to ward off a slight frost. It is, 
however, noticeable that dew is only deposited on a clear, cold 
night in the absence of much wind. Clouds prevent radiation of 
heat from the earth’s surface, and so maintain the temperature of 
the air too high for its formation. 

The cooling effect of animal perspiration is also due to this un- 
expected and curious property of water, so admirably called latent 
heat, but of which we will say no more at present. 
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Lightning, awful, mischievous lightning, is made by the action of 
watery vapour, but to understand how, we must pay careful attention. 
Firstly, we must recognise that the great store-house of electricity is 
the earth, for this is so, and that the warmth of the sun causes a 
large quantity of water to be evaporated from the earth and ocean. 
Now, it is demonstrable that watery vapour, in leaving a body charged 
with electricity, carries electricity away with it, and if we could follow 
the vapour rising from the earth we should see that as it rises in the 
air it cools, and in cooling it acquires the form of drops, which in 
time form a cloud. It is now obvious that the vapour does not 
occupy so much space as it did on leaving the earth, and for our 
present explanation we may quite fairly assume that each drop has 
its separate charge of electricity, and the collection of them makes a 
thunder-cloud. Condensation still goes on, and the small drops 
coalesce in such a way that one thousand would unite to form, we 
will suppose, only one. Now, we know that this one could only 
have a diameter equal to ten of the original drops. Consequently 
the one large drop has the accumulated electricity of the original 
thousand small drops, whilst its power of holding electricity is only 
ten times as great, for electricity must be only on the surface. The 
result of this is that the tendency of the electricity to discharge itself 
from the large drop is just one hundred times as great as it is from 
the small drops. In other words, condensation has increased the 
force of the thunder-cloud one hundredfold, and of course there is 
no limit to this process, but the electric force of the cloud is greatly 
influenced by its proximity to the earth and to other clouds. Some 
flashes of lightning have been known to be a mile in length, and the 
ever-increasing record of disasters from this cause gives good reason for 
dreading its prodigious power to do mischief. It can and does often 
wreck buildings, split and strip trees, and kill animals instantaneously ; 
yet, with all its awful powers, it does a little good, for it forms the 
nitric acid to which we have previously alluded. We have, however, 
another and greater consolation, for it might easily happen that drops 
of rain falling from a thunder-cloud would discharge its electricity 
quietly and harmlessly. This would be still more the case with 
snow, because in freezing to a snow-flake the drop of rain would 
increase its surface very greatly, and therefore its electrical capacity. 
Here, then, water is our friend again, and is it not a grand thought 
that the Great Artificer of the Universe should have chosen the rain- 
drops as the resting-place for His beautiful memorial of divine 
clemency? The raindrops fall on the good and on the evil, and 
produce the fruits of the earth ; and as they fall they make, by the 
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aid of the sun, the glorious rainbow. We now know by what 
natural law this is done. The tiny raindrops refract the light of the 
sun, and reveal to us its wonderful composition. This same law of 
refraction produces the mirage, better known to travellers in distant 
lands than to us. 

Chemistry, the most instructive of all the sciences, teaches us that 
the elements of water, oxygen and hydrogen, are never lost, although, 
as we have seen, the water itself may be decomposed to form other 
bodies. And some subsequent process, such as burning, reunites 
them to form water again. A ceaseless change, but not useless, as 
we see in vegetable decay, one result of which is the formation of 
water by oxidation at the expense of the atmosphere. Even more 
wonderful is it that coal, itself the product of vegetable decay under 
special circumstances, produces by combustion a considerable 
quantity of water, and this, although one at least of its constituent 
gases has been solidified for years, if not both, is just as ready and 
able to take its part in the workings of Nature to-day as that from 
any other source, to form, it may be, wood, gum, resin, sugar, starch, 
or any other useful product. Nature, then, at all events, “ gathers 
up the fragments that nothing be lost,” and chemistry has shown us 
a good deal of its secret processes ; but just now we can only speak 
of those in which water takes a prominent part. We must be 
content to gaze on the grand vista in this fairyland of wonders, 
where Nature “ works by weight and measure,” far outstripping the 
most ideal magician, here collecting, there rejecting, infinitesimal 
atoms to make the tender blue-bell or the sturdy oak, the sweet 
juice of the grape or the acid poison of the sorrel, giving a flimsy 
body to a jellyfish or a marvellous solidity to a cucumber, lustre to 
the alabaster, or shape and colour to crystallised minerals. A cloud 
gives a welcome shade from the heat of the summer sun, a river 
gives a calm beauty to the verdant landscape, and ice adds a bond 
to the rigours of winter. So different, so easily recognised, yet each 
the result of Nature’s magic touch on limpid water ! 

As Nature makes so much use of water for our benefit, we can 
almost of necessity find many useful places for it in the arts ; and 
history tells us that Archimedes, who lived something like two 
thousand years ago, tested the quality of the crown made for Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, by immersing it in water and noting the effect upon 
its weight. This method is still in daily use in our laboratories, and 
is known as taking the specific gravity, water still being the standard 
to which the weight, bulk for bulk, of all other liquids as well as 
solids is referred. Again, the clepsydra or water-clock, that ancient 
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though defective Roman means of measuring time, and that equally 
simple though perhaps less ancient water-hammer laid in the bed of 
many a quiet old brook to enable it to force a little of its precious 
water up a neighbouring hill, are memorials of a bygone ingenuity. 
Think, too, of the old-fashioned water-wheel, adding a sonorous 
charm to some sylvan scene, or the busy turbine at work by the 
riverside, both still with us as links with the past, and valued friends 
doing much work. 

Next we come to our own day, with its mighty steam-engine of 
many thousand horse-power depending upon water, taking but little 
space, and working noiselessly to supply power to some herculean 
hydraulic crane (perhaps miles away) to enable it to lift tons as a 
mere handful, or supplying hard though watery sinews to some steel 
Vulcan crushing iron bars into rivets strong enough to hold together 
the great girders of a bridge or the plates of a huge steam boiler 
which, if it could only burst, would spread destruction far and wide. 

The British supremacy of the ocean and our world-wide com- 
merce depend upon steam, as do also our manufactures, 

Water made more impression upon our ancestors than we might 
be at first aware. Let us peep into that very interesting book 
“Words and Places,” by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, and learn a little 
curious history of our own land. We may now be surprised at how 
little we knew when we see the great profusion of names dotted 
about on the map, and bearing witness to the presence of water in 
certain definite localities, eg. Dourwater, Eskwater, and Durbeck, 
names which show that water was the chief local attraction, and that 
as one tribe followed another the new-comers, not knowing the 
language of their immediate predecessors, thought the name they 
found at the place meaningless and so added their own word for 
water. Mr. Taylor gives one name, viz. Wansbeckwater, as an 
instance of this reduplication being carried still further, and so 
water becomes an historian by showing some of the different tribes 
of people who have settled in particular places, and also the order in 
which they followed each other. Strange that a history should be 
written on water! wonderful, wonderful, wonderful water ! 


F. GRAHAM ANSELL. 
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ATHENS UNDER THE FRANKS. 


(1205-1456.) 


HEN the Crusaders and their Venetian allies sat down 
before Constantinople to partition the Byzantine Empire 
among themselves, they paid as little heed as any modern congress of 
diplomatists to the doctrine of nationalities or to the wishes of the 
peoples whose fate hung upon their decisions. A fourth part of the 
Greek dominions, consisting of the capital, the neighbouring districts 
of both Europe and Asia, and several islands, among them Tenos 
and Skyros, was first set aside to form the new Latin Empire of 
Romania, of which Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was elected emperor. 
The remaining three-fourths were then divided in equal shares 
between the Venetian Republic and the Frank Crusaders, of whom 
the most prominent was Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, the rival 
of Baldwin for the throne of the East. The Greek provinces in 
Asia and the island of Crete had been originally marked out as his 
share of the spoil ; but, in order to be nearer his own Italian posses- 
sions, he induced the reluctant Emperor to give him a kingdom in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, which took its name from the great city 
of Salonica, in exchange for the Asiatic provinces. The erection of 
this kingdom of Salonica effectually severed the connection between 
the Empire of Romania and what we now call continental Greece, 
so that the history of that short-lived Empire, which lasted but 
fifty-seven years, has little or no reference to our subject. 

Boniface, having settled a dispute with the Emperor Baldwin I. 
which threatened to undermine the Latin dominion in the Levant 
at the outset, marched into Greece at the head of an army of 
Crusaders in order to assert his claim to that country, which had 
been included, although it was still unconquered, in his share. At 
the moment of the Latin expedition against Constantinople the two 
themes of Hellas and the Peloponnesos had been a prey to anarchy. 
Instead of combining in the presence of the common danger which 
menaced the existence of the Byzantine Empire, the wealthy families 
thought only of advancing their own interests even at the expense 
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of the Government. Of these drchontes, by far the ablest and most 
ambitious was Léon Sgourdéds of Nauplia, who was bent upon 
carving out for himself an independent principality in the Pelopon- 
nesos and Central Greece. His first step was to obtain possession 
of Argos ; Corinth was his next acquisition, and he showed his 
hatred of the clergy by blinding the Archbishop of that city, and 
then hurling him from the summit of the citadel into the abyss 
below. He then traversed the Isthmus, and invested Athens by 
landandsea. The city, whose walls had fallen into decay, succumbed 
without a struggle ; but the Akropolis was defended by a second 
Dexippos, the noble Archbishop Akominatos, who appealed to the 
patriotism of the Athenians, with such success that Sgourdés had to 
content himself with burning the unprotected houses before the eyes 
of the garrison. At Thebes the much stronger castle of the Kadmeize, 
the residence of the Imperial Governor of Hellas, capitulated at the 
first attack, once more exemplifying the saying of Thucydides, that 
it is men, and not walls, which make a city. At Larissa Sgourds 
met the fugitive Emperor Aléxios III., and received from him the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. But the advance of Boniface’s 
army cut short the further success of the bold adventurer. Sgourds 
resolved to imitate Leonidas, and await the invaders on the classic 
ground of Thermopyle. But the mere sight of the tall Franks in 
their coats of mail sufficed to terrify these degenerate Greeks, who 
fled to the lofty citadel of Corinth without striking a blow in the 
defence of their country. Boniface’s march now became a royal 
progress. He first secured the Pass of Thermopylz by bestowing the 
neighbouring position of Boudonitza as a fief on Guido Pallavicini, 
and then proceeded southward. The inhabitants of the towns, 
which had so lately felt the tyranny of Sgourdés, welcomed the 
foreigner as a deliverer. Without disturbing those municipal insti- 
tutions which the Greeks have always specially prized, the King of 
Salonica lost no time in distributing the classic lands of Greece as 
feudal fiefs among his trusty followers. Thus, by a sudden turn of 
ortune’s wheel, to which few parallels can be found in history 
Attica and Boeotia were bestowed upon Otto de Ia Roche, a Burgun- 
dian noble, who had distinguished himself at the siege of Constanti- 
nople and had successfully mediated in the dispute between Baldwin I. 
and Boniface. Athens made no opposition to the Franks, for this 
time even the heroic Archbishop saw that resistance would be in 
vain. It was with a bitter pang that he beheld his cathedral, the 
venerable Parthenon, robbed of its relics by men who were hostile 
to the orthodox religion and ignorant of classic learning. For the 
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first time since the days of Sulla a Latin army was in possession of 
Athens ; yet the Roman conqueror had been kinder to the ancient 
seat of culture than the Christian Franks. Leaving his beloved 
church in the occupation of Latin monks, Akominatos left with a 
heavy heart the city where he had lived so long. After wandering 
from one place to another in search of rest, he finally settled in the 
island of Kéa, from which he could still see the Attic coast. Ako- 
minatos had once been disappointed with Athens; but he had 
learned to love it as his second home, and now, in his island cell, he 
lamented the loss of his books and wrote of Attica as “a second 
garden of Eden.” Once, in secret, he ventured over to Athens ; but 
he could not endure the galling spectacle of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop officiating in what had once been his own cathedral. 
At length he died in exile, the last of a long line of heroes whose 
names are associated with the story of the violet-crowned city. 
Central Greece was now in the possession of the Franks. The 
once sacred district round Delphi provided a fief for another of 
Boniface’s followers, Thomas de Stromoncourt ; and a Frankish 
tower soon rose on the site of Amphissa, whose vernacular name of 
Salona perhaps commemorates the king of Salonica, and the ruins of 
whose splendid medizval castle—built on Hellenic foundations—still 
bear witness to its Latin rulers. Eubcea, though originally included 
in the Venetian share, fell an easy prey to another adventurer, 
Jacques d’Avesnes ; and then he and Otto de la Roche followed the 
call of Boniface, who was bent on the destruction of Sgourds’s power 
in the Peloponnesos. But from the natural fastness of Acrocorinth 
the tyrant could laugh at his assailants, and he held out there till 
his death in 1208, bequeathing the duty of fighting the Franks to 
Michael Angelos, despot of Epiros, who had erected an indepen- 
dent Greek principality in that mountainous region, and held aloft 
at his capital of Arta the banner of Greek nationality. Boniface 
himself had but a small share in the conquest of the Peloponnesos. 
While he was besieging Nauplia, the news reached him that the 
Greeks had risen in his own kingdom and had summoned the 
Bulgarians to their aid. But before he quitted his camp he con- 
ferred the as yet unconquered Peloponnesos as a fief upon one of 
his most trusty companions, Guillaume de Champlitte, a French 
noble, who had taken part in the conquest of Constantinople. 
Meanwhile Otto de la Roche had had time to instal himself 
in his dominions, which included, besides Attica and Beeotia, the 
ancient Megarid, with its coasts on the Saronic and Corinthian 
Gulfs, and the former land of the Opuntian Locrians to the north. 
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His first care was to select a title, and he chose that of Sire 
a’ Athéenes, or “ Lord of Athens,” which was magnified by the Greeks 
into thatof Mégas Kfr (Méyas Kvp), or “Great Lord.” He then 
proceeded to organise his State on the feudal system, just as Guy 
of Lusignan had done in Cyprus, reserving Athens and Thebes as 
his private domains, and assigning the lands of the former Greek 
proprietors to his own followers. No opposition was offered to 
these confiscatory measures, which scarcely affected the peasants 
at all. Before the Frankish conquest the free labourer had become 
almost extinct as a class, and the serfs, whom the Franks found 
cultivating the soil, paid the same taxes to their new masters as 
they had paid to their old—with this important difference, that these 
taxes were now expended in the country, instead of being squandered 
at Constantinople. While the fiscal conditions of life were thus 
improved, the natives did not forfeit their old municipal privileges. 
Local judges long continued to administer justice according to the 
Byzantine law, while it is probable that more important matters 
were decided by those feudal customs which have been enshrined 
in the famous “ Assise” of Jerusalem. The Church question was far 
more difficult, for the difference between the two religions formed 
an insuperable barrier between the two races. A Frenchman 
named Berard was appointed first Latin Archbishop of Athens, 
and was duly confirmed by Pope Innocent III. as successor of 
Akominatos in the cathedral on the Akropolis. An army of monks 
followed in the steps of the soldiers. The Franciscans founded 
numerous monasteries, and the famous Convent of Daphne, between 
Athens and Eleusis, was bestowed on a body of Cistercians from 
the Burgundian home of the Lord of Athens. But Otto soon 
incurred the censure of the Latin clergy by his refusal to allow 
donations of land to the Church, and by his appropriation of Greek 
ecclesiastical property. He felt that it was essential to his position 
as a conqueror in a foreign country that only those who could 
render him military service should be entitled to receive estates. 
Events in the Kingdom of Salonica caused Otto de la Roche to 
transfer his allegiance from the King to the Emperor of Romania. 
For Boniface, whom we saw hurrying back from the Morea to 
defend his own immediate dominions, fell in 1207, like the Emperor 
Baldwin I. before him, by the hands of the Bulgarians, and during 
the minority of his infant son, Demetrius, the old quarrel was 
revived between the Empire and the Kingdom. ‘The Lombards of 
Salonica insisted that the new Emperor Henry should recognise 
their claims over all Greece, and to emphasise their contention 
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seized Thebes. In order to settle this and other pending questions 
Henry held two Parliaments of his vassals at Ravénika (a place 
probably not far from Lamia),' at which Otto de la Roche attended 
and swore fealty to him. Henry then marched to Thebes, restored 
that city to Otto, and then proceeded to Athens, where, like another 
emperor, Basil the Bulgar-slayer, two centuries before, he wor- 
shipped in the Parthenon, everywhere winning by his kindness the 
sympathies of the Greeks. The second Parliament at Ravénika 
was occupied with the settlement of the disputes between the Frank 
lords and the Latin Church, and a concordat was signed by the 
representatives of the conflicting parties. Yet the Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople continued to hurl his thunders against the Master of 
Athens whenever the latter encroached on the privileges of the 
Latin clergy. Meanwhile Otto extended his dominions by the 
acquisition of Sgourds’s old possessions, Argos and Nauplia, which 
Villehardouin gave him as fiefs in return for his valuable assistance in 
the conquest of those cities. If the Burgundian noble had the 
least imagination, he must have been stirred by the thought that he 
was now the heir of Agamemnon. But classical allusions did not 
appeal to the Frank conquerors of the thirteenth century, who 
looked upon Greece much as we look upon Africa. One very practical 
result followed from the addition of Argos and Nauplia to the 
Athenian State: Otto thus owed feudal service to Villehardouin for 
fiefs ; and this relationship was extended by another Prince of Achaia 
to a claim of overlordship over Athens and Thebes. Some years 
later, in 1222, the last vestige of dependence upon Salonica was 
swept away by the fall of that short-lived kingdom, the least durable 
of all the Latin creations in the Levant, which succumbed to 
Theodore, despot of Epiros. The victor took the title of emperor, 
and thus a new Greek empire arose in Europe, which effectually 
separated the Frank States of Greece from the Latin Empire, 
already tottering to its fall. The Frank States in Greece proved, 
however, to be far stronger than the ephemeral Kingdom of Salonica 
or the Empire of Romania. Otto was a firm ally of Villehardouin, 
and numbers of his relatives flocked from distant Burgundy to 
settle in the El Dorado which he ruled. Yet twenty years of state 
in Athens and Thebes were enough for the ‘Great Lord.’ In 1225 
he departed for Burgundy with his wife and sons, leaving his Greek 
dominions to his nephew, Guy de la Roche. 

Guy I. resided during the greater part of his reign of nearly 
forty years at Thebes, then the most flourishing town which owned 

? Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber’s Al/gemeine Encyclopaddie, \xxxv. 230. 
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his sway. His uncle had previously given him half of that city, 
while the other half had passed by marriage to a member of the 
famous family of St. Omer, whose name is still associated with the 
Santameri tower there. Thus, as the residence of two such impor- 
tant clans, the old Boeotian capital attained to great celebrity ; while 
the continuance of the silk manufacture there had attracted colonies 
of Jews and Genoese, to the latter of whom Guy I. gave special 
privileges both in Thebes and in Athens.' Firmly established in the 
country, Guy was able to devote his attention for many years to the 
improvement of agriculture and the extension of trade, and it was 
not till the accession of the ambitious Guillaume de Villehardouin in 
the Morea that he was engaged in military enterprises. As his uncle 
had assisted the first Villehardouin in the conquest of this principality, 
so Guy aided the new Prince in the capture of Monemvasia, the last 
stronghold of the Greeks in the Peloponnesos, which surrendered in 
1248. But, not content with this success, Villehardouin now aimed 
at an extension of his sway beyond the Isthmus, and this led to the 
first civil war between the Franks in Greece. The occasion of the 
war was the State of Eubcea, or Negroponte as the Franks called it.? 
That island, after its conquest by Jacques d’Avesnes, had been 
divided by Boniface of Salonica into three fiefs, which were bestowed 
upon the Veronese family of Dalle Carceri, and gave them the title 
of Zerzieri, or “the three lords.” But the Venetians, to whom the 
north and south of the island had been assigned by the partition 
treaty, soon established a factory there and acquired authority over 
the three barons. Villehardouin, who had married into the Dalle 
Carceri family, demanded his wife’s third of the island and claimed 
the overlordship of the whole. The claim was resisted, and Ville- 
hardouin summoned all his vassals to assist him in the conflict. 
Among others he called upon Guy of Athens, as holder of the fiefs 
of Nauplia and Argos, and that energetic ruler promptly repudiated 
the idea that he was bound to render military service to the Prince 
of Achaia, whose manifest aim was to establish his supreme authority 
over all the Frank States in the East: In fact, it was pretended that 
Boniface of Salonica had placed Athens under the suzerainty of the 
first Prince of Achaia. War at once began between the allied forces 
of Venice, the lords of Eubcea, and Guy on the one hand, and 
Villehardouin on the other. Defeated in Eubcea, the Prince of Achaia 
marshalled his forces at Nikli, near the site of Tegéa, and then 


> Paparregipoulos, ‘loropla tov ‘EAAnvikod “EOvous, v. 115. 
2 By a corruption of the word Egripos, itself a corruption of Euripos, the 
famous channel between Chalcis and the mainland. 
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marched against Guy. A battle between them was fought at the 
pass of Karidi, on the road from Megara to Thebes ; the Athenian 
troops were routed, and Villehardouin was only induced by the 
prayers of the Archbishop to spare the Theban residence of his 
enemy. The nobles in Villehardouin’s army pleaded for peace 
between old comradesinarms; Guy submitted, and promised to 
perform any penance which should be imposed upon him by the 
high court of the barons of Achaia. The court met at Nikli, and the 
penitent Guy was arraigned before it. But its members, when the 
moment for pronouncing sentence arrived, decided to refer the 
question to Louis IX. of France, the most chivalrous and saintly 
monarch of that age. Guy set out for Paris, where Louis received 
him graciously and the matter was satisfactorily settled. Louis con- 
sidered that his journey was more than sufficient punishment for 
any breach of the feudal law which Guy might have committed, and 
asked him what favour he could grant him. Guy replied that he 
would prize above all else the title of “‘ Duke of Athens,” which was 
accordingly conferred upon him in 1260. The title has become 
famous in literature, as well as in history, from its bestowal, by a 
pardonable anachronism, upon Theseus by Dante, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare, who transferred to the legendary founder 
of Athens the style of its medizeval Dukes.! 

When the Duke of Athens returned to Greece, he found his late 
conqueror a captive himself. Villehardouin had recently married a 
daughter of Michael II., despot of Epiros, the rival of Michael 
VIII., Emperor of Nice, for the succession to the tottering throne of 
Constantinople. The Prince of Achaia had become involved in the 
dispute through this matrimonial alliance, and had assisted his 
father-in-law with Peloponnesian and Athenian troops in the war 
which had broken out between the two Michaels. On the Plain of 
Pelagonia, in Macedonia, Villehardouin and his ally were defeated, 
and the Prince of Achaia was subsequently taken prisoner. At this 
juncture Guy landed in the Morea, and was invited by the barons of 
Achaia to assume the regency of the principality during the captivity 
of their sovereign. Guy at once accepted the honourable task, and 
was negotiating for the release of his former enemy, when suddenly 
another and yet more startling message arrived, that the Latin 
Empire of Romania had fallen, and that the last Latin Emperor, 


? Hopf and Gregorovius (Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter) justly 
scout the story of a Byzantine historian, Nicephoros Gregoras, and of the 
Chronicle of the Morea, that Constantine the Great had conferred the title of 
‘* Grand Duke” on the governor of Attica, to which there is no other allusion. 
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Baldwin II., was a fugitive. For the second time, but as a suppliant, 
not as a ruler, a Latin emperor visited Thebes and Athens, where 
his former vassals gathered round him on the old Akropolis. Few 
scenes in the long history of that venerable rock are so pathetic as 
this, the last in the brief drama of the Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople. Then Baldwin left Athens for the West, there to play the 
sorry part of an emperor in exile. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Greeks of Nice in 1261 
had naturally strengthened the hold of Michael VIII. upon his 
captive. After a long struggle, Villehardouin realised that he had 
no option but to accept the Greek Emperor’s terms—to cede to him 
the important fortresses of Maina, Misithra, Geraki, and Monem- 
vasia, and to pay him homage for the rest of the Morea which he 
was allowed to keep. These terms had, however, to be submitted 
to the high court of the barons of Achaia at Nikli—the same spot 
where, a few years before, Guy, who now convened the court, had 
been summoned to appear before it. The composition of the 
Parliament had changed no less than the circumstances of its meet- 
ing. Many of the Achaian barons were dead or in captivity, and, 
as the Salic law did not obtain in the Morea, their widows or wives 
appeared in their place. The Duke of Athens addressed the Court 
in a dignified and generous tone; but while he offered to pledge his 
person and Duchy for}the release of the Prince, he strongly opposed 
the cession of the fortresses to the Greek Emperor. “It were 
better,” he said in Scriptural language, “that one man should die for 
the people—better that the Prince should perish than that we should 
admit the Greeks into the Morea.” Guy spoke as a statesman, but 
he had to yield to the feelings of the feminine assembly, moved by 
sentiment rather than by?policy. Two noble dames were sent to 
Constantinople as hostages, Villehardouin was released after doing 
homage to the Greek Emperor, and the Byzantine troops occupied in 
1262 the ceded fortresses. From that moment Misithra became 
the centre of Greek intrigues in"the Morea, and the decline of the 
Frank Principality of Achaia began. Guy laid down the regency, 
which he had so loyally conducted, and soon afterwards died, in 
1264, leaving his son John to reign over his Athenian Duchy. 

We have little information about the internal state of Athens, or 
Setines, as it now began to be vulgarly called,’ at this period, beyond 
the fact that the neighbouring monastery of Daphne was then a 
flourishing Catholic institution. But we hear much about the 
vigorous foreign policy of the new Duke, who did not scruple to 
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practise piracy in the classic waters of the AZgean.' John Dukas, a 
natural son of Michael II., despot of Epiros, had carved out for 
himself an independent principality in Southern Thessaly, and had 
established his capital at Neopatras. Here he was attacked by the 
troops of the Greek Emperor, Michael VIII., who regarded him as 
an inconvenient rival. The despot managed to escape to Athens, 
where he enlisted the sympathies of the reigning family. William, 
brother of Duke John, married the despot’s daughter, thus marking 
the improvement of the relations between the two races in Greece, 
and the Duke himself took the field on behalf of his new relative. 
When the allies arrived before Neopatras, the sight of the large 
Byzantine force made the despot’s heart quail. But his Athenian 
protector remarked that they were “‘many people, but few men,” and 
the result of the battle showed that he was right. His victory and 
his sister-in-law’s dowry of towns increased the prestige of the Duke, 
who was the most powerful Latin ruler in the East. But he, too, 
was to experience the opposite extremes of fortune. Shortly after 
the defeat of the Byzantine host at Neopatras, he crossed over with 
an army to Eubcea, where a treacherous Italian knight, by name 
Licario, had made himself master of the island with the aid of Byzan- 
tine and Catalan troops, the latter of whom now appear for the first 
time in Greek history. A battle was fought in the plain of Oreos, in 
which Duke John was wounded and taken prisoner. Licario con- 
ducted his captive to Constantinople, and thus within a few years the 
two chief Frank rulers of Greece had been captives at the Greek 
Court. But Michael VIII. treated the Duke of Athens with more 
leniency than he had shown to the Prince of Achaia. The dreaded 
Charles of Anjou, King of the Two Sicilies, to whom Baldwin II. 
had ceded his suzerain rights over Achaia by the Treaty of Viterbo in 
1267, was then at the zenith of his power and was preparing a new 
crusade against Constantinople. So Michael wisely decided to be 
magnanimous, and released his prisoner on payment of a moderate 
ransom. Not long afterwards John died. His brother William, 
who succeeded him, began his reign by formally admitting the claim 
to the overlordship of the Athenian Duchy which Charles of Anjou 
had advanced in virtue of the Treaty of Viterbo. He only begged to 
be excused from going in person to Naples to render homage, and he 
was always ready to assist in fighting against the Greeks in the 
Morea, although this policy exposed his own territory to the reprisals 
of the Byzantine forces under the traitor Licario. So friendly were 
his relations with the house of Anjou that, on the death of Ville- 
1 Paparregépoulos, v. 122. 
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hardouin, he was appointed by the suzerain Regent of Achaia during 
the minority of Villehardouin’s daughter Isabella. Both there, as 
well as at Athens, his government was successful, and his premature 
death was deeply regretted, especially as his son, Guy II., was a 
minor at the time. 

During Guy’s infancy Athens was at first governed by his 
mother, Helena Angela, the daughter of the Thessalian Prince, so 
that the ancient Greek city was once more under the influence of 
a Greek. But the fair widow soon married her brother-in-law, 
Hugh de Brienne, a member of a famous family from Champagne, 
which had already produced a King of Jerusalem and Emperor of 
Romania. Hugh, who was Count of Lecce, in Southern Italy, thus 
became regent for his stepson until the latter came of age. An 
observant contemporary, the Spaniard Muntaner, has left an account 
of the splendours of that ceremony, which shows the wealth and 
importance of the Duchy in the last years of the thirteenth century. 
The function took place in the Cathedral at Thebes, where all the 
prelates and nobles of the land appeared in all their state.1 Among 
them all, none was more resplendent than Bonifacio of Verona, one 
of the Dalle Carceri of Euboea, who was chosen to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon the young Duke, and who was magnifi- 
cently rewarded for his service. “Of a truth,” says the amazed 
Spaniard, “ that Duke of Athens was one of the noblest men in all 
the Empire of Romania after the king, and one of the richest too.” 
From Thebes Guy hastened to seek the hand of Isabella 
Villehardouin’s five-year-old daughter, Matilda, and thus by a 
matrimonial alliance to end the vexed question of the feudal 
dependence of Athens upon Achaia, which had lately been revived 
by Charles II. of Anjou. Before he had been long on the throne 
Guy was able to extend his influence in another direction. Ever 
since the days of Duke John there had been a close friendship 
between the Courts of Athens and Neopatras, the seat of the 
Thessalian princes. Accordingly, when the Prince died, he left 
Guy guardian of, and regent for, his infant son; so that Thessaly, 
already Latinised through the marriage connection between its 
reigning dynasty and that of Athens, came yet more under Frankish 
control. But this connection involved Guy in war with the 
ambitious widow of the despot of Epiros, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to attack the Thessalian Principality. The Duke of Athens at 


1 When I visited Thebes in 1902 I could find no traces of its medizval 
splendour, except the square Santameri tower. Of all Greek towns, it is the 
most disappointing. 
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once levied a considerable army—which shows how strong he was 
at that period—and led it from Domoko, the scene of the great 
battle of 1897, into Epiros. The warlike zeal of his opponent at 
once subsided, and Guy accepted a favourable peace. A few years 
later he was appointed Regent of Achaia, where he already possessed 
the Villehardouins’ family fief of Kalamata by virtue of his marriage. 
But his career suddenly closed ; h: died in 1308, and was buried 
in the Cistercian monastery of Daphne, where a sarcophagus with 
a cross, two lilies and two snakes carved upon it, which was 
perhaps his tomb, may still be seen lying outside in the courtyard.! 
Under his rule the Duchy had reached a high degree of culture 
and prosperity. _Muntaner remarked that at the Ducal Court, which 
was usually held at Thebes, “just as good French was spoken as 
in Paris itself”; even in Thessaly we hear of French-speaking 
nobles, and, owing to the difference of religion, which usually inter- 
posed a barrier to marriage between the Franks and the Greeks, 
the barons of Athens imported their wives from France. Guy IL., 
as the son of a Greek princess, spoke Greek as well, and doubtless 
looked on Greece as his native land. But everywhere the Franks 
had introduced their own mode of life. Thus the Duke took part 
in a magnificent tournament on the classic soil of the Isthmus at 
which all the Frankish aristocracy of Greece was present. Yet the 
revenues of Attica and Boeotia were not all squandered on costly 
shows. Land which is now largely unproductive then yielded 
excellent crops; sufficient corn was grown to supply Eubcea, and 
the flourishing state of Theban manufactures is attested by the 
twenty velvet garments which Guy ordered there as a gift for Pope 
Boniface VIII. In fact, under the house of la Roche the Duchy 
had acquired a renown and a prosperity such as the kingdom of 
Greece under its first sovereign might have envied. As the con- 
temporary Florentine chronicler, Villani, remarked, ‘“‘the French 
lived in greater ease and luxury in Attica than in any other land 
in the world.” 

There are some peculiar features of the Frank rule in the 
Athenian Duchy which are not found in the other Latin States of 
the Levant. The Duke of Athens, apart from the vexed question 
of suzerainty, to which we have alluded, was far more of an absolute 
monarch than his neighbour in the Morea. At the time of the con- 


1 Buchon, who discovered two sarcophagi there in 1840, inferred from the 
cross and two lilies on one of them that this was the tomb of Guy II. (Za Gréce 
continentale, p. 131 seg.). I saw it recently, and thought it a fine piece of work. 
M. Millet, in his monograph on Daphne, doubts whether the tomb is that of Guy. 
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quest there had been no prominent local families in Attica, nor did 
any great French houses grow up to dispute the supremacy of the 
Duke. The only important clan, outside of the ducal dynasty, was 
that of the St. Omer, which was closely united by ties of relationship 
with the la Roche. The barons of Salona and Eodonitza, upon 
whom Boniface of Salonica had conferred their respective fiefs, had 
entered into feudal relations with the Duke of Athens while the 
Roman Catholic Church was not strong enough in Attica to exercise 
any strong influence upon public affairs. The small part which the 
Latin clergy played in the Duchy may be explained by the fact that 
Roman Catholicism made no progress among the subject Greeks, 
and by the exclusively military character of the reigning dynasty. 
After the first few years the Greek Church was unmolested, and we 
find Greek monks making roads up Hymettos to the Monastery of 
Kaisariani and keeping bees on that classic mountain without let or 
hindrance. But the lapse of a century had not done much to 
diminish the gulf between the two races, the two religions, and the 
two languages. The vernacular Greek inevitably adopted some 
French expressions from the conqueror’s tongue, and the Franks 
began to learn the language of their far more numerous subjects ; 
we even find Greek inscriptions placed upon Frankish buildings by 
the nobles who erected them. But the Franks remained a foreign 
colony in the land ; indeed, if we were to judge from the accounts 
which have come down to us, we might imagine that the Greeks 
hardly ever entered into their calculations. With a truly British 
contempt for all who were not of their race, the chroniclers confine 
their attention exclusively to the doings of the Dukes and their 
relatives. Even the literature of the Theban or Athenian Court 
was of foreign origin. Erudite Germans have detected in a phrase 
of one of the Dukes an allusion to Herodotus ; but the remark is 
one of those truisms which the most illiterate might have uttered, 
and it is unlikely that “the father of history” was studied by the 
Latin rulers of Athens. Troubadours, we are told, ministered to 
their intellectual needs, but no national literature arose in the ancient 
seats of Pindar and Sophocles. Nor have the Dukes of Athens left 
behind them buildings such as can compare with the feudal castles 
of the Morea, though before the reconstruction of Athens under 
King Otho their memorials were more numerous than now. Until 
1875 one of the most prominent monuments of the Akropolis at 
Athens was the Frankish tower, originally the keep of the ducal 
palace, which was built above the Propylea. But even this historic 
edifice has been sacrificed to the foolish requirements of that most 
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unhistoric spirit which can see no merit in any structure that is later 
than the classical age. This tower, and the palace of which it 
formed a part, probably dated from the time of the la Roche family. 
But the more imposing Frankish building of the same period, the 
palace at Thebes, was the work of Nicholas St. Omer. Its walls 
were adorned with frescoes representing the doughty deeds of the 
Crusaders in Palestine, and room could have been found within it 
“for an Emperor with his whole Court.” 

Such was the state of the Duchy when the last Duke of the 
house of la Roche died. His first-cousin and successor, Walter of 
Brienne, Count of Lecce, was not in Greece at the time of Guy’s 
death ; but he met with no opposition from rival competitors to the 
throne. The dangers which beset him, and which were destined 
to cut short his career and that of many another Frankish noble, 
arose from a very different quarter—that of the dreaded Catalans, 
who now assumed a decisive part in the history of the Duchy. We 
have once already referred to the presence of Catalan. mercenaries in 
the civil wars of Greece. But in the last years of Guy II. their name 
had acquired a terrible notoriety throughout the Levant: by the 
exploits of “the lucky army of the Franks in Romania,” as the 
Catalan Grand Company styled itself. This wandering band of 
adventurers, whose energies could find no further scope in the 
quarrels of Sicily, had offered their swords to the Greek Emperor, 
Andronicos II., whose Asiatic provinces were menaced by the 
advancing power of the Turks. The Emperor accepted, and the 
Catalans, under their redoubtable leader, Roger de Flor, delivered 
his subjects from the Turks—only, however, to deliver them ‘to the 
worse barbarities of a reckless and victorious army of Christians. 
Unable to get rid by fair means of the dangerous allies of whose aid 
he had availed himself, the Emperor contrived the assassination of 
Roger. But this act of treachery had the effect of infuriating the 
Catalans. War—a war without mercy—broke out between them and 
the Emperor, and nothing but the lack of provisions induced: them 
to leave the ravaged environs of the capital and seek fresh booty in 
Greece. On their arrival in Thessaly they reconstituted the govern- 
ment of the Grand Company upon a more democratic basis, and 
then this motley force of many nationalities, among which even 
Turks were to be found, marched into the Duchy of Athens, at the 
express invitation of the new Duke. The folly of this invitation is 
obvious to us; but Walter, who had known the Catalans in Sicily 
and spoke their language, was ambitious of making conquests in the 
Thessalian Principality, and regarded the Grand Company as -a 
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serviceable instrument for his purpose. At first all went well be- 
tween the Duke and his allies. Walter undertook to pay the 6,500 
men of the mercenary army at the rate of about £10 a month for 
each heavy-armed horseman, £5 a month for each light-armed 
horseman, and £2 1os. for each foot-soldier. The pay was high, 
and the Catalans were well satisfied, so long as it lasted. With their 
aid the Athenian troops easily vanquished the forces of the Thes- 
salian Prince and his allies, the Emperor and the Princess of Epiros, 
who had in vain formed a national league to resist Walter’s claims. 
The Duke obtained all that he wanted from his adversaries, and he 
now thought that he could dispense with his mercenaries, whose pay, 
of which four months were now in arrear, would have proved a 
serious drain upon the treasury of even so rich a State as Athens. 
He accordingly summoned to his presence 200 picked horsemen 
and 300 foot-soldiers, paid them all that was owing to them, and 
assigned them lands in his dominions. The rest of the Grand 
Company he ordered to leave the Duchy without further delay. 
This arrogant and unjust action aroused the fury of the Catalans, 
who resolved to show the Duke that they could fight as well against 
him asfor him. On his side Walter assembled all his barons for the 
fray, and never had his Duchy seen such a noble array as assembled 
under his leadership. Fourteen thousand men, among them a con- 
tingent of the Duke’s Greek subjects, obeyed his call, while the 
Catalans had only 8,000. Moreover, while the Company had lost all 
its great captains during its nine years of service in the Levant, 700 
Frank knights followed the standard of Brienne. But the Catalans, 
if unknown to the composers of knightly pedigrees, possessed the 
experience of many a stricken field, and knew that, if they did not 
conquer, they must die. On March 15, 1311, a day memorable in 
the history of Athens, the two armies met in the marshy plain of 
the Kephissos, on the road between Livadia and Skripou (the classic 
Orchomenos).! Before the battle began the Catalans diverted the 
waters of the river into the green cornfields in front of their position, 
so that the ground became thoroughly saturated with moisture. 
Unaware of the device which had been practised, the Duke charged 
at the head of all his chivalry into what seemed to be a firm expanse 
of corn land. But as soon as the knights reached the irrigated 
ground, their horses plunged into the marsh, their heavy armour 
dragged them down ; all their efforts to advance were in vain. While 

1 When I visited the battlefield, which is not far from the still more famous 


Cheeréneia, I found it easy to understand the battle, though the draining of the 
Copaic Lake has quite altered most of this part of Boeotia. 
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they thus struggled in hopeless confusion the light-armed Catalans 
and their Turkish allies, who had waited apart to see which way the 
fortune of battle turned, slew with their knives those whom their 
arrows had spared. Walter perished in the conflict, and of his 700 
knights only two, Bonifacio of Verona and Roger Deslaur, were 
allowed to escape with their lives. Among the slain were the 
barons of Salona and Bodonitza, and one of the three Lords of 
Eubcea. On that day the flower of the Frank chivalry was cut off 
by the ruthless Catalans, and the Duchy became the helpless prey of 
these soldiers of fortune. The Greeks opposed as little resistance 
to their conquest as they had, more than a century before, to the 
Frankish invasion. But this lack of resistance could not disarm the 
fury of the new invaders. The noble Castle of Thebes was plundered 
and burned,! and its master, Nicholas of St. Omer, had to content 
himself with building in its stead the now ruined fortress of Santameri, 
near Andravida in the Morea, where he died, the last of his famous 
race, a few years later. Athens, where the Duke’s widow had taken 
refuge in the Akropolis, seems to have held out for a time, and the 
burning of the olive-grove near Kolonos was, perhaps, their revenge 
for this brief check. ‘The very name of Catalan was long a terror in 
the mouths of the Greeks, whose traditions preserved for centuries 
the memory of this savage band. 

Five days before the battle Walter had made his will, naming his 
wife guardian of his two children and expressing the desire to be 
buried in the convent of Daphne. ‘There his remains were allowed 
to rest till, many years later, his head was brought to Lecce and 
there interred. His son Walter, who still retained the fiefs of 
Nauplia and Argos, continued to style himself Duke of Athens, and 
great efforts were made by the Dowager Duchess to enlist the 
sympathies of the Pope in his cause. At last, twenty years after his 
father’s death, Walter landed near Arta at the head of a considerable 
force and with the Papal benediction to support him. But the 
Catalans cared nothing for the curses of the Church, and the Greeks 
were not inclined to risk their lives for the sake of a Frank Duke. 
So Walter recrossed the sea, and twenty-five years later, after having 
won an unenviable reputation as tyrant of Florence and having been 
appointed Constable of France, met his fate on the field of Poitiers. 
The title of Duke of Athens and the fiefs of Nauplia and Argos then 
passed to his nephew, Sohier d’Enghien, whose family posed as 
pretenders to the Duchy for some time longer. 

Meanwhile the Catalans proceeded to organise an administration 

1 Paparregdépoulos, however, places this a little later, in 1331 (v. 232). 
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for their new conquest. Their victory had been so complete that 
they were puzzled themselves how to profit by it. They knew 
nothing of settled government ; yet in a moment they had found 
themselves transformed from wandering soldiers of fortune into 
masters of a rich and flourishing State, which had attained to a high 
degree of civilisation. Devoid as their own ranks were of men of com- . 
manding position, they were actually reduced to offer the leadership 
of the Company, and with it the temporary leadership of the Duchy, 
to one of the two noble knights who had survived the annihilation 
of the Frank chivalry at the battle of the Kephissos. Bonifacio of 
Verona declined the doubtful honour ; but Roger Deslaur, who as a 
knight of Roussillon spoke Catalan, and had acted as the late 
Duke’s intermediary in the first negotiations with the Company, 
accepted the post, and received the fief of Salona with the hand of 
the slain baron’s widow. The Catalans now divided among them- 
selves the lands and castles of the Frank aristocracy, which hence- 
forth disappeared from the history of the Duchy, just as the Franks 
had occupied the estates of the Greeks more than a century 
earlier. But these rough soldiers of fortune were not content with 
the property of the conquered: they took their wives and daughters 
also, and, as Muntaner said, many a common mercenary, who before 
the victory would have deemed it an honour to hold the wash- 
hand basin for a noble Frankish dame, now became her lord and 
master. Such was the abundance of land that the Catalans even 
invited their Turkish allies to settle in the country. This offer was, 
however, declined, and the Turks returned to Asia Minor from the 
classic soil which in the next century was destined to fall beneath 
their sway. 

The conquest of Athens had naturally aroused the alarm of 
neighbouring States, so that the Catalans, like Republican bodies in 
more recent times, felt it prudent to establish a permanent connection 
with some powerful dynasty. They accordingly turned to Frederick 
II. of Aragon, King of Sicily, in whose service they had originally 
been engaged before their eventful career in the Levant. Frederick 
accepted their proposal that he should be overlord of the Duchy, 
which was thenceforth to form an appanage of the Sicilian house of 
Aragon, and forthwith named his second son, Manfred, Duke of 
Athens. As Manfred was a child, a Vicar-General was appointed 
to represent him in the Duchy, and Don Berengar Estanol was 
selected for the post. But the respective rights of the Catalans and 
the King of Sicily were clearly laid down in the treaty between 
them, for the conquerors had no intention of becoming mere humble 
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servants of their overlord. If the King was allowed to nominate 
the principal civil and military officials, and occupied towards the 
Catalan landed proprietors the same position which the former 
Dukes had held towards the Frankish barons, the democratic 
organisation of the Company remained intact, and its seal, with 
- the image of its patron, St. George, was appended, as well as that 
of the King, to public documents. Even where the King, or 
the infant Duke, who was only nominal ruler of the Duchy, had 
retained the right of making appointments, the choice was made 
from the ranks of the Catalans. The customs of Catalufia now 
replaced the Assize of Romania as the basis of Athenian jurispru- 
dence, though a final appeal lay to the Supreme Court of Sicily. In 
short, the connection between Sicily and Athens was advantageous 
to both parties. Frederick, as the suzerain of the Duchy, acquired 
influence both in the East and at home; the Catalans, by acknow- 
ledging formal obedience to so distinguished a dynasty as that of 
Aragon, inspired a respect abroad which would not have been paid 
to a mere commonwealth of common soldiers. 

The population of the Duchy at the time of the Catalan con- 
quest was mainly composed of two elements—the Frankish burgesses 
(for the Frankish chivalry had been annihilated) and the Greeks. 
The Franks now experienced the same treatment which they had 
meted out to the Greeks: their places were taken by Catalans and 
Spaniards, who hastened to join the Company in the conquered 
land, and when the Latin Archbishops died their sees were filled 
by Spanish ecclesiastics. Catalan took the place of French as the 
language of the governing classes, while the Greeks were treated 
as an inferior race, and were excluded from the most elementary 
rights of property. The statutes of the Company expressly forbade 
marriage between a Catalan and a Greek, though as time went on 
the prohibition was frequently infringed. On the whole, however, the 
Greeks suffered, especially at first, from their change of masters, and 
found the Catalan soldiery less tolerant than the Burgundian nobles. 

Under Estafiol, in whose favour Deslaur at once retired, the 
Company maintained its martial spirit by expeditions in all directions : 
against the Venetians in Eubcea, the despot of Epiros, the la 
Roche fiefs in Argolis, and the Franks of Achaia. His successor, 
Don Alfonso Fadrique, a natural son of King Frederick, was more 
energetic still, and the death of Duke Manfred and the investiture 
of his infant brother William with the title made him the real 
master of the Duchy for many years. Unlike the Frank Dukes, 
he laid the foundations of a navy, and the Pirzus, under the 
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barbarous name of Port of Sithnies (Athens), was well known to 
the traders of Barcelona and Messina. Catalan ships scoured the 
Archipelago ; the Duchy of Naxos and the island of Eubcea felt 
the power of the Company no less than the continental neighbours 
of Athens. On the death of the last Prince of Wallachian Thessaly, 
the land with which the last Frank Dukes had had such close 
relations, the Catalans annexed the lion’s share of the Principality, 
so that their State was henceforth styled the Duchy of Athens and 
Neopatras.' In Don Alfonso’s time the Catalan community 
attained its zenith, and from the date of his retirement it began to 
decline. As the first generation of rough warriors passed away 
it became apparent that they had left few successors able to 
maintain their position. The democratic constitution of the 
Company soon made way for a feudal system, which divided the 
Duchy among a number of petty lords, and so led to domestic 
quarrels. Meanwhile the Turkish peril was gradually becoming 
more pressing. Even when Don Alfonsowas Vicar-General, Turkish 
pirates plundered Eubcea and the coasts of Attica; and when the 
Turks had once established themselves in Europe, and made 
Adrianople their capital, they were able to attack the Duchy by 
land. Under Murad I. they traversed the Pass of ‘Thermopyle, 
as the Persians had done centuries before, and Roger de Lacaia, 
the Viceroy at that period, did not scruple to make an alliance with 
them against his domestic rivals and to receive them within the 
walls of Thebes. They were subsequently dislodged from that 
stronghold, and for a time there was talk of common action against 
them, The Pope summoned the powers interested in the Eastern 
question to hold a congress at Thebes in 1373, but no practical 
result followed their conference, owing to their mutual jealousies. 
In fact, the very next year an attack was made upon the Catalans, 
who might have constituted a bulwark against the Turkish advance, 
by one of the members of the congress, the Governor of Corinth, 
Nerio Acciajuoli, who was destined a little later to put an end to 
their rule at Athens. 

The family of Acciajuoli resembled the race of modern Greek 
merchants rather than those medieval barons and soldiers of fortune 
who had hitherto governed the Athenian Duchy. The founder of 
the clan was a native of Brescia, who migrated to Florence and 
there established one of those manufactories of steel for which his 
native town is still famous. By the end of the thirteenth century 
his descendants were owners of one of the most flourishing Floren- 

1 Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber, of. cé¢. Ixxxv. 422. 
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tine banks, which, by lending money to the Neapolitan Court, 
obtained great influence at Naples and in the Morea. Nicholas 
Acciajuoli, the Neapolitan representative of the bank, advanced 
money for an expedition against the Principality of Achaia, where he 
received in return a grant of lands. By purchase and a further 
grant he became a large landed proprietor there, and was appointed 
hereditary governor of Corinth, with the title of baron, when that 
flourishing mercantile city sought protection from the inroads of the 
Turkish corsairs. On his death Corinth passed to his eldest son, 
who mortgaged it to his cousin Nerio, a man of great energy and 
astuteness. Nerio saw clearly enough the growing weakness of the 
Catalans, and only waited for an excuse to attack them. On the 
pretext that they had given an asylum to some fugitives from Corinth 
he seized Megara, always the key of Attica, and then prudently 
awaited the further development of events. The internal confusion 
of the Duchy was increased by the rival claims of members of the 
house of Aragon to the overlordship. After John and Frederick of 
Randazzo had successive! held the title of Duke, the Duchy had 
been united with the Sic... a crown by Frederick III. of Sicily. On 
his death his rights passed to his daughter Maria ; but the next 
male agnate, Pedro IV., King of Aragon, asserted that he was the 
lawful Duke, and the most important personages in the Duchy 
supported his pretensions. While this dispute was still unsettled a 
third claimant to the suzerainty appeared in the person of Jacques 
de Baux, titular Emperor of Romania and Prince of Achaia. In 
order to enforce his claim he ordered his mercenary soldiers from 
Navarre to invade the Duchy. The ease with which they captured 
Thebes shows how great had been the decline of the Catalans in the 
two generations which had elapsed since their conquest of Attica. 
The Akropolis of Athens, however, offered a determined resistance, 
and it is noticeable that both there and at Thebes the Greeks bore 
a prominent part in the defence, for which they subsequently 
received their reward. The invaders at last abandoned their 
attempt, and marched off into the west of the Morea, where the 
town of Navarino bears their name. The Catalans made their own 
terms with Pedro IV., just as their ancestors had done with the King 
of Sicily ; and Pedro, who was a man of taste, seems to have been 
proud to associate his name with the Akropolis—“the Castle of 
Setines, which is the richest jewel in the world, and such that no 
Christian king in all the world could make the like of it.” But the 
“jewel” had an indifferent setting. The Navarrese had completed 
the ruin of the Duchy, which had become so depopulated that 
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Pedro offered special privileges to any Greeks or Albanians who 
would settle there. This was the beginning of that Albanian 
colonisation of Attica and Bceotia which had in later times so 
marked an influence on the history of Greece. 

Such was the condition of the Duchy when Nerio Acciajuoli made 
the final move which he had long been meditating. The hand of the 
young heiress was the excuse for his attack. The fief of Salona, 
which had been created on the Frank conquest of Greece, had 
passed into the possession of the Fadrique family, whose sole 
representative was a daughter. Nerio sought to bring about a 
marriage between the lady of Sdlona and one of his own relatives ; 
but the aristocracy of birth had not yet learnt to esteem the 
plutocracy, so that his suit was rejected, and that of a Servian 
princelet was preferred. Nerio’s reply was to march into Attica, which 
fell an easy prey to his small force of men. ‘The Viceroy was absent ; 
the King of Aragon was too far off to succour his neglected subjects. 
Once more, however, the Akropolis, defended by a bold Spanish 
captain, held out against the besiegers. But when no help came, and 
the siege had gone on for more than a year, the gallant garrison was 
forced by starvation to surrender, and Nerio Acciajuoli, the cousin 
of the Florentine banker, was really, as he styled himself, ‘ Lord of 
Corinth and the Duchy.” Thus in 1387 ended the rule of the 
Catalans in that classic land. Alike in their sudden rise and their 
sudden fall they resembled the Franks, whom they had conquered. 
Like them, too, they had struck no roots in the foreign soil, and they 
have left even fewer traces behind them. They did nothing for the 
culture of Athens, and they even lost the only art in which they had 
excelled—that of arms. Their survivors went back ingloriously to 
Spain or Sicily, and the place, where for three-quarters of a century 
they had been the unworthy successors of classic heroes and sages, 
knew them no more.'! The purse of the banker had conquered the 
sword of the adventurer. 

The policy which Nerio I. pursued towards his new subjects 
corresponded with the mercantile character of his family. He had 
no feudal traditions, nor were the mercenaries whom he had paid to 
conquer the Duchy the stuff of which a new feudal hierarchy could 
be made. He gave no fiefs to his followers, but centralised power 
in his own hands. Towards the Greeks he was far more conciliatory 
than his predecessors. For the first time since the days of Akomi- 
natos a Greek archbishop was permitted to reside at Athens, not, 


? Two Catalan families, the Delenda and De Cigalla (Delligallas in Greek), 
still exist in the island of Santorin. 
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indeed, in the Parthenon—that was still reserved for the Latin Arch- 
bishop—but in a house not far from the Church of St. Dionysios 
the Areopagite. Round their Church, as always, the Greeks rallied, 
and we shall soon see the traces of a revival of Greek national life 
and a Greek national party at Athens. That city, too, supplanted 
Thebes as the residence of the Acciajuoli, whose palace was on the 
Akropolis ; and Greek once more became the official language, of 
which there is evidence even under the Catalans. But the legal 
procedure reverted to the Frankish system, and the Assize of 
Romania was reinstated in the courts. 

In spite of all his astuteness, Nerio’s reign was not an unqualified 
success. He made politic marriages for his daughters, it is true, 
with his powerful neighbours, but he overreached himself in the 
attempt to cheat the Venetians of the possession of Argos. It will 
be remembered that Argos and Nauplia had formerly been fiefs of 
the Dukes of Athens, and had remained in the hands of the Brienne 
family and its successors after the Catalan conquest of the Duchy. 
In 1388 the widow of the last survivor sold both places to the 
Republic of St. Mark, much to the disgust of Nerio, who aspired 
to reunite them with Athens. He accordingly prompted his son- 
in-law, the despot of the Byzantine province of Misithra, in the 
Morea, to occupy Argos before the arrival of the Venetian com- 
missioner. But the Venetians were quite as shrewd as Nerio 
himself. They turned for aid to the Navarrese mercenaries of 
the Morea, and Nerio, anxious to avoid a second invasion of 
Attica by those troops, was guileless enough to accept a safe- 
conduct and seek a personal interview with their commander. 
The Navarrese had no scruples about detaining him as a prisoner, 
and it required prodigious efforts on the part of his influential 
relatives in Italy and a large ransom before his captors could be 
induced to release him. In order to raise the requisite funds he 
had to rob the Parthenon of its jewels and to strip the silver plates 
off the entrance to that noble cathedral. Not only was he com- 
pelled to relinquish Argos, but a still worse fate was in store for him. 
The Turks, who had now overwhelmed the Servian Empire on the 
field of Kossovo, were able to devote their attention to Greece. At 
the invitation of the Navarrese, Evrenos Beg, the Turkish com- 
mander, entered Nerio’s dominions, and nothing but the promise to 
pay tribute and acknowledge himself the Sultan’s vassal saved that 
ruler from annihilation. It was, indeed, the beginning of the end ; 
and the weakness of the Christians in Greece was further demon- 
strated by the suspicion that the lately restored Greek Archbishop 
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had been in league with the Turks in order to gratify his theological 
rancour against the Latin clergy. Yet Nerio continued to conceal 
the defects of his position by outward splendour. Almost his last 
act was to procure from King Ladislaus of Naples, who claimed to 
be Prince of Achaia, and therefore to be overlord of Athens, the title 
of Duke of Athens and the privilege of direct dependence upon the 
Crown of Naples. ‘This wasin 1394; in the same year Nerio I. died. 

As he left no legitimate sons, Nerio I. appointed the Venetian 
Republic protectress of the whole Duchy. The city of Athens he 
devised “to the Church of St. Mary,” ze. the Parthenon, to which 
he bequeathed his famous stud of horses, and to which he ordered 
all the jewels to be restored which he had seized for his own 
ransom. It was not likely that the Greeks of Athens would consent 
to become the property of a Roman Catholic cathedral, and the 
Greek Archbishop, like his predecessor, accordingly summoned the 
aid of the Turks, who occupied the lower city. But the Venetians 
were strong enough to dislodge them, and for the first time the 
banner of St. Mark floated from the Akropolis. For the next few 
years Venice retained possession of Athens, which was governed 
by a Podesta, who resided in the “ Castle of Setines.” But another 
claimant had arisen to the heritage of Nerio. That Duke had left 
an illegitimate son, Antonio, whose mother was a Greek, and 
who therefore enjoyed some influence with the native population. 
By his father’s will Antonio had received Beoeotia as his portion, 
but his ambition was not content with that part of the Duchy. 
He bided his time, as his father had done, and in 1402 seized the 
lower city of Athens. Once again the Akropolis sustained a 
lengthy siege, and it was only when the last horse and the last 
nettle had been eaten by the starving garrison that the Podesta 
surrendered, and a second Acciajuoli held sway over the citadel. 

For a whole generation Athens enjoyed peace under Antonio’s 
able direction. Venice, in 1405, recognised him on condition 
that he held “the land, castles, and town of Athens, in modern 
times called Sythines,” as the vassal of the Republic; Florence 
made a commercial treaty with her “ good friend and fellow-citizen,” 
by which Florentine merchants were allowed free access to all his 
harbours. It was natural that under a Duke of Italian origin many 
Italians should come to Athens. We find a branch of the Medici 
settled there, and so far Hellenised as to have transformed their 
name into the Greek equivalent, “Iarpés. The palace on the 
Propylza, in which Antonio held a brilliant Court, revived the 
glories of the la Roche domination, and the Duke’s Italian relatives 
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were often his guests there. We are expressly told by the Athenian 
historian, Chalkokondylas, whose father had been one of his 
courtiers, that Antonio “lived in prosperity, for he understood how 
to manage both the internal and external affairs of his State. He 
gained wealth because he governed well, and he adorned the city 
of Athens in the most beautiful manner.” We do not know with 
certainty what these improvements were, unless we ascribe to him, 
rather than to the la Roche family, the completion of the palace 
and the erection of the Frankish tower, now destroyed.' It is 
probable, however, that the level surface of the Akropolis was 
in his time covered with houses, which served as residences for 
the garrison, the Court officials, and those engaged in the service of 
the cathedral. But the rebuilding of Athens by the Bavarians 
swept away many monuments of a period which had no interest for 
the pedantic classicists of the nineteenth century. The social con- 
dition of the people under Antonio’s rule is almost equally obscure. 
That he married two Greek wives in succession shows that he did 
not regard the natives as a despised race ; but the practice of 
slavery was encouraged by members of his family, and even 
eminent Greeks still required special grants of civic rights. Plague 
and Turkish incursions, if they had spared Athens, had devastated 
Attica, so that Albanian and Wallachian colonists were welcomed 
there ; and Antonio was glad to send his valuable horses to the 
better pastures of Eubcea,? where his subjects also found a refuge 
under the Venetians from the Turkish hordes. 

In spite of his peaceful and prosperous reign, Antonio was too 
good a diplomatist not to know that he only existed on the sufferance 
of the Sultan. Now that the Slav States had succumbed to the 
Turks, the fate of Greece was only a question of time. Thessaly 
had submitted in 1393, Neopatras had next fallen, and then the 
historic fiefs of Salona and Bodonitza, so long associated with the 
story of the Duchy, disappeared. By the cruel irony of fate the 
same noble lady of Salona whose hand had been considered too 
good for one of the Acciajuoli ended her days in a Turkish harem. 
Antonio repeatedly visited the Turkish Court at Adrianople, sought 
confirmation of his possession of Athens from the Sultan, and 
regularly paid tribute to that sovereign. Yet, even with all his tact, 
he could not prevent an occasional raid into his Duchy, and was 
reluctantly forced to accompany the Turks in their invasion of the 
Morea in 1423. After his death, in 1435, came the deluge. 


1 This is the theory of Gregorovius. Finlay takes the other view. 
2 Sathas, Mynueia ‘EAAnvixijs ‘Ioropias, Series i. vol. i. p. 178. 
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Antonio had named as his successor Nerio, the great-nephew of 
Nerio I. But the national party, whose leaders were the late Duke’s 
widow and her relative, Chalkokondylas, father of the historian, 
thought that the moment had arrived to convert the Duchy into a 
Greek State. Chalkokondylas was accordingly sent to procure the 
sanction of the Sultan at Adrianople, upon whose decision the fate 
of Athens now hung. The Sultan scorned to accept the money 
which the wily Greek offered to him, and ordered the envoy to be 
thrown into prison. A somewhat similar attempt to obtain posses- 
sion of Athens and Thebes on the part of Constantine, the despot 
of the Morea (afterwards the last Emperor of Constantinople), met 
with no greater success. Phrantzes, the historian, was despatched 
by the despot to negotiate with Antonio’s widow for the cession of 
those cities in exchange for estates in the Morea, and the Dowager 
Duchess was not unwilling to accept these terms. But, while the 
negotiations were going on, the Frank party at Athens, aided by a 
section of the Greeks, had proclaimed Nerio II. and occupied the 
Akropolis. At the same time the Turks occupied Thebes, and 
allowed Nerio to retain the Duchy as the tributary vassal of the 
Sultan. Placed between the two fires of Greek nationalism, repre- 
sented by the Despot Constantine, and of the Turkish conquest, 
even a strong man might have found the task of governing the 
Duchy difficult. And Nerio was not a strong man. For some years 
he was ousted from Athens by his brother Antonio, and retired to 
Florence, the home of his race, unti] his brother’s death enabled 
him to return. The Despot Constantine, the most vigorous and 
patriotic of the Greeks, once again attempted to recover Athens for - 
the national cause, invaded the Duchy in the absence of Nerio’s 
suzerain, the Sultan, in the Balkans, and compelled the helpless 
Duke to transfer his homage and tribute to himself. For the 
moment a patriotic spirit revived in Northern Greece ; but the great 
Turkish victory at Varna left the Sultan free to deal with Constan- 
tine and his treacherous vassal. The unhappy Nerio was threatened 
by Turks and Greeks alike ; but he chose to pay tribute to the 
unbeliever rather than to the schismatic, and joined Murad II. in 
his invasion of the Morea. Among the courtiers who thronged the 
headquarters of the victorious Sultan at Thebes, the pitiful figure of 
the Duke of Athens must have excited the scorn of the Turks and 
the compassion of the Franks. In 1451 Nerio II. ended his in- 
glorious reign. 

Miserable as was the political position of Athens under his feeble 
rule, it is from this period that the first interest of Western archzolo- 
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gists in the ruins of that city may be dated. For it was then that 
Cyriacus of Ancona twice visited the place, of which he has left some 
account—less complete, indeed, but scarcely less interesting, than that 
of Pausanias. Cyriacus “ found Nerio on the Akropolis,” but, unfor- 
tunately, he tells us nothing about the Duke and his palace, considering, 
in the true spirit of classical exclusiveness, that medizeval Athens 
was beneath the notice of a scholar. His first impression was that 
the city was strewn with heaps of splendid ruins, among which he 
laboriously copied inscriptions into his note-book. From the residents 
he cannot have received much exact information, for by that time 
the most fantastic origins were ascribed by the Athenians to many of 
the monuments. Thus, the Choragic monument of Lysikrates was 
vulgarly styled “the lantern of Demosthenes” ; the Temple of Zeus 
Olympios was scarcely recognisable under the name of ‘“ Hadrian’s 
Palace,” the remains of that Emperor’s aqueduct were supposed to 
have been “ Aristotle’s study,” the Odeion of Herodes Atticus had 
been transformed into “the palace of Miltiades.” The Pirzeus was 
no longer a busy port ; but the great stone lion, to which it owed its 
later name of Porto Leone in Italian and Aslan Liman in Turkish, and 
which is now in front of the Arsenal at Venice, attracted the attention 
of the curious traveller, the forerunner of those archzological schools 
which now flourish at Athens. 

On the death of Nerio II. his widow obtained from the Sultan 
permission to govern the Duchy as regent for his infant son, 
Francesco. But a terrible domestic drama destroyed all prospect of 
tranquillity and hastened the fall of the tottering State. The 
passionate and beautiful young widow fell violently in love 
with a comely Venetian noble, Bartolommeo Contarini,! whom 
business had brought to Athens. The fact that Contarini already 
had a wife at home was no obstacle to the unscrupulous Duchess 
and her paramour ; he poisoned his spouse and married the regent, 
with whom he shared the duties of her position. But his growing 
influence alarmed the Athenians, who lodged a complaint against 
him at the Sultan’s Court. The usurper thought it necessary to 
plead his cause in person before Mohammed II., so he set out, 
taking his little step-son with him, to obtain the Sultan’s sanction. 
But a rival claimant to the Athenian throne was already at the 
Turkish Court—Franco, nephew of Nerio II.—who had no difficulty 
in persuading Mohammed to make him Duke of Athens. That 
great statesman had no desire to see Athens come under the 


? Hopf, in of. cit. vol. 86, p. 128, gives this name instead of Finlay’s ‘‘ Pietro 
Almerio ” (iv. 163). 
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influence of the Venetians, who had occupied A®gina a few years 
before. He accordingly sent Franco to rule over the Athenians, 
who received his nominee with acclamations. Franco’s first act was 
to seize the Duchess and to throw her into prison at Megara, where 
she was murdered by his orders. Contarini at once complained to 
the Sultan of this outrageous act, hoping, no doubt, to receive the 
Duchy himself, either as Duke or regent for Francesco. But 
Mohammed II. had now captured Constantinople, and thought it 
high time to sweep away the last vestiges of Christian rule in Greece 
also. Heaccordingly ordered Omar, son of Turakhan, to reduce the 
Duchy to a Turkish province. Evil omens seemed to foreshadow 
the fall of Athens: a comet appeared in the sky, hunger fell upon 
the frightened inhabitants. In 1456 Omar occupied the lower city ; 
but Franco defended the Akropolis with the courage of despair. 
Not a single Christian Power stirred a hand for the relief of Athens ; 
even the offer to place themselves under the protection of Venice 
could not induce the cautious Republic to assist the beleaguered 
Athenians. At last Franco surrendered on condition that he should 
hold Thebes, with Beeotia, as vassal of the Sultan. The municipal 
privileges of the city were respected; a body of assessors, or 
Archontes, was allowed to assist the Turkish governor who was now 
appointed, and many Athenian families were specially exempted from 
the haratsch, or capitation-tax. 

Mohammed II., a man of taste, who spoke Greek and has even 
been described as a “ Philhellene” by his Greek biographer, was 
desirous of personally visiting a city about whose past glories he had 
heard much. In 1458, on his way back from his campaign in the 
Morea, he entered the gates, the keys of which, we are significantly 
told, were handed to him by the Greek abbot of the Monastery of 
Kaisariani on Hymettos. The Greek party had shown its preference 
for the Turks rather than the Latins, and the conqueror shrewdly 
tolerated both forms of Christian worship in his newly conquered 
province. But the privileged position of the Roman Catholics, 
which had so incensed the Greeks, ceased with the conversion of the 
Catholic cathedral into a Turkish mosque. The Latin Archbishop 
was allowed to manage his dwindling flock till his death, but the 
majestic Parthenon, which had seen so many vicissitudes of worship, 
was whitewashed, and ere long a tapering minaret, whose base 
may still be traced, rose from the building which had been by turns 
a heathen temple, a Greek cathedral, and a Latin minster. A 
Turkish garrison was installed on the desecrated Akropolis, and the 
commander resided in the Palace of the Acciajuoli on the Propylea. 
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The splendid monuments of Athens so greatly struck the imagina- 
tion of the Sultan that he exclaimed, “Isl4m is in truth deeply 
indebted to Omar, son of Turakhan.” He stayed four days in the 
garden suburb of Patisia, which perhaps derives its name from the 
PAadishah, in order to visit everything of interest in Athens and the 
Pireus. Then he set out for Thebes, where his vassal, Franco, 
received him in the castle of the Kadmeia. 

For two years more Franco continued to preserve the shadow 
of ducal power in Boeotia. But in 1460, after the conquest of 
the Morea, Mohammed paid a second visit to Athens, where he 
heard rumours of a conspiracy to restore the Duke. He at once 
despatched ten of the principal inhabitants as hostages to Con- 
stantinople, and ordered Franco to present himself to Saganos, the 
Pasha of the Morea. The last Duke of Athens was strangled in his 
tent by the Pasha’s orders ; his three little children were dragged 
off to Constantinople, and later on enlisted among the Janissaries ; 
his widow was forced to marry the traitor who betrayed the Empire 
of Trebizond to the Turks. At the beginning of the last century 
the French traveller Pouqueville was shown at Athens a donkey- 
driver in whose veins flowed the blood of the Acciajuoli,'! and the 
present Athenian family of Neri boasts of a like illustrious descent. 

Thus, after an existence of 255 years, fell the last vestiges of 
the Duchy of Athens. Alike under the family of la Roche, the 
Catalans, and the house of Acciajuoli, the weakness of the Latin 
rulers had been their incapacity to assimilate with the Greeks. The 
rivalry of their respective Churches was, and still is in other parts of 
the Near East, the greatest obstacle to a strong union of Christian 
races against the common enemy. Yet, if the Franks at Athens 
were never more than a foreign colony, they lent lustre by their 
splendid Court to a city which once more flourished and attracted 
the notice of mankind. If Athens has conferred lustre upon them, 
they at least did something for Athens, and even the darkest epoch 
of their sway seems bright compared with the gloom which now 
fell over the ancient city for more than three centuries and a half. 


WILLIAM MILLER, 
1 Voyage dans la Grece, iv. 90. 
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THE FASHIONABLE DINNER. 


HE old rhyme which begins 


The gentleman who dines the latest 
Is in our street esteemed the greatest 


is as true to-day as it was when written, but it may be news to many 
of the present generation that at one time gentlemen dined in the 
morning. The Court in the reign of Edward II. rose with the lark 
and dined at eleven. The “Northumberland House Book” for 1512 
gives the dinner-hour as ten. LEarlier still was. 

Lever a cinq, diner 4 neuf, 


Souper a cing, coucher 4 neuf 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf 


as runs a monastic couplet of long ago. 

When dinner was taken at such early hours it was a kind of 
knife-and-fork breakfast, the actual breakfast being a very light meal 
indeed. 

At a time of day when any of our legislators may be dreaming 
that he is Prime Minister, or that he has squelched “the other side” 
by a phenomenally eloquent oration, his predecessor a few hundred 
years since was making his way to the House, with no friendly train 
or even a gas lamp to lighten his progress. He soon, however, 
tired in his endeavours to outdo the lark, and so the hour of 
assembly has gradually crept into the afternoon, and dinner-time 
has obligingly kept pace with each change. 

The Court dined at eleven from the reign of Edward II. to that 
of Henry IV. ; in the lifetime of Sir Thomas More, and for many 
years afterwards, the fashionable hour was twelve ; in Queen Anne’s 
time it had changed to two, and in Cowper’s time it was four. 
Oxford University in 1570 dined at eleven, but it moved with the 
times, and a century ago the colleges began to dine at four and five. 
When Wellington was a living hero dinner was served at six, and 
now we take dinner at an hour when our forefathers would have 
been thinking about supper. 
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The steward of a periodic feast of the London publishers in the 
leisurely days of 1735 sent out the invitation in poetic form: 


You are desired on Monday next to meet 
At Salutation Tavern, Newgate Street, 


and he adds that “ supper will be on table just at eight.” 

But the publishers’ supper was a poor affair compared with some 
of the entertainments provided by rich London merchants. William 
Beckford, when Sheriff, gave a banquet to George III. and his Queen 
which cost £10,ooo—a sum which was of much more value then 
than now ; and as Lord Mayor he entertained the members of both 
Houses of Parliament at a similar expense. Whittington, when 
Lord Mayor, and just after he had been knighted, invited Henry IV. 
and his Queen to a sumptuous entertainment at the Guildhall. 
Among the rarities prepared to give splendour to the occasion was a 
fire of sweet-smelling woods mixed with spices. While the King 
was praising this novelty, Whittington went to a closet and took 
from it bonds to the value of £60,000, which he had bought up from 
merchants and others to whom the King had given them. This 
bundle he showed to His Majesty, and then threw it into the 
scented fire. King Henry, delighted to get rid of the burden so 
easily, thanked Whittington, we may be quite certain, sincerely. 

On the other hand, Thomas Guy, the founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
was, before he became rich, in the habit of ordering dinner from 
a neighbouring cook-shop and eating it at the counter of his book- 
selling shop, with a sheet of paper for table-cloth. Yet cheaper 
was the repast of Cyrus, King of Persia. Having condescended at 
the entreaty of one of his friends to take dinner with him, Cyrus 
was desired to name his viands and where he would have his table. 
“Tt is my pleasure,” replied Cyrus, “that you prepare this banquet 
on the side of the river, and that one loaf of bread be the only dish.” 

The gradual latening of dinner has not been accomplished with- 
out considerable opposition on the part of people who considered 
late hours folly. One of the best sarcasms ever passed on those 
hours was pronounced by Mr. Pitt. Being invited to dine at a 
noble’s house, he stated, by way of apology, that he was very sorry 
he could not accept her ladyship’s invitation to dine at ten, as he 
was engaged to take supper with Dr. Prettyman at nine. 

The penniless man of necessity has always had to dine when he 
could. Savage, the poet, was one day desired by Sir Richard Steele 
to come to his house very early next morning. Mr. Savage came as 
he was invited, and found the chariot at the door and Sir Richard 
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ready, waiting to step into it. What was intended, and whither they 
were to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was unwilling to 
inquire, but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. The 
coachman was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the utmost 
expedition to Hyde Park Corner, where they stopped at a petty 
tavern and retired to a private room. 

Sir Richard then informed Savage that he wanted to write a pam- 
phlet, and wished him to be the amanuensis. They soon commenced, 
Sir Richard dictating and Savage writing until dinner, which had been 
ordered, was put upon the table. Savage was surprised at the mean- 
ness of the entertainment, and after some hesitation ventured to ask 
for wine, which was somewhat reluctantly ordered to be brought. 
After dinner they finished their pamphlet. The task over, Savage 
anticipated that Sir Richard would either order some wine or call for 
his bill; but he was surprised to learn that his friend was without 
money, and that the expense of the dinner could only be liquidated 
by the sale of the pamphlet they had just written. Savage was, 
therefore, obliged to go and offer their new production for sale, and 
after some difficulty he obtained two guineas for it. Sir Richard 
then returned home with his companion, having only retired that 
day to avoid his creditors, and written the pamphlet to cover the 
expenses of the day. 

The convivial clubs of our deep-drinking ancestors are happily 
extinct, but the men of the present day seem to have inherited the 
appetite for a good dinner, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
members of a multitude of associations, learned and unlearned, 
regard the annual dinner as the most enjoyable of their meetings. 
Every Englishman who distinguishes himself, it does not matter 
whether in his study or in his country’s service elsewhere, knows 
very well that the penalty he has sooner or later to pay for his great- 
ness is to eat a dinner of ever so many courses provided for him by . 
his admirers. In numerous cases the poor fellow only half enjoys 
the meal, because all the time he is thinking of the speech concealed 
in the pocket of his dress-coat. 

The discomfort of such a guest cannot be greater than that of a 
cleric named Testa, who became Secretary of Latin Letters to Pope 
Pius VII. The story was told by Cardinal Wiseman. In his youth 
Testa was attached to the nunciature at Paris, and gained the esteem 
of scientific men. Among them was Buffon, who one day asked 
him to dinner. On entering the drawing-room he found himself 
unexpectedly in a company composed of the most eminent naturalists 
and mathematicians of Paris. He was somewhat overawed, though 
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flattered, by this attention, when suddenly a thought struck him 
which paralysed his joy and his appetite. It was Friday, a day on 
which Roman Catholics do not eat flesh, to remind them that on 
that day Christ’s flesh was torn by the nails which held Him to the 
cross. Testa knew that his attention to or neglect of this rule would 
be narrowly observed. What should he do? How should he 
manage to play or dabble with forbidden meats so as to arrive at the 
end of the meal hungry but unobserved and, what was more, 
unsullied? The doors of the dining-room were thrown open, but 
so unhappy was he at his own perplexing situation that he did not 
notice the table till startled by his host’s address to his guests, 
“ Messieurs, aujourd’hui est vendredi, et il faut l’observer.” He 
then saw that, evidently in compliment to him, the gentlemen 
naturalists had to confine their observations that day exclusively to 
aquatic animals, and his joy and appetite returned as quickly as they 
had flown. 

A more unpleasant Friday experience befell Senator Rezzonico, 
nephew of Pope Clement XIII. He was on a visit of compliment 
to Frederick of Prussia, and was invited to dinner, but nothing 
was provided that he could eat. The King watched, and pressed 
him with dish after dish, till the Senator, seeing his royal host ap- 
parently distressed, informed him of the cause of his refusal. The 
King ordered anything at hand to be got ready, when presently a 
royal repast of meagre fare was brought in. His fidelity to con- 
science had been purposely put to the test. 

If you want to know whether a man is a true Briton or not, take 
him to a foreign land and keep your eye upon him as Christmas 
approaches. If he be a renegade, you will notice no change in his 
mode of living ; but if he be not a renegade, you will observe that 
he will, so far as his surroundings allow, dine on Christmas Day just 
as if he were at home. Though the heat be sweltering, he will 
tackle his blazing pudding and roast beef; and if he be in icy 
regions, reindeer will do every bit as well as beef. 

After the experience in the Arctic regions of the crew of the 
fox, commanded by Captain M‘Clintock, it can hardly be 
doubted that an Englishman’s jollity in view of an extra good dinner 
is something like second nature. The temperature was nearly eighty 
degrees below freezing-point, a fierce north-wester howled through 
the rigging, bringing with it clouds of snowdrift, yet the crew sat 
merrily at the ship’s tables on December 25. Neither beef nor 
pudding had a place there, but the little they had was spread out so 
attractively that they almost deceived themselves into believing there 
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was plenty. Bad as their case was, it was not so aggravating as that 
of many of the British soldiers in the Crimean war of 1854. On 
Christmas Day they knew that thoughtful friends at home had sent 
out an abundance of good things for their dinner, still no one 
seemed to know exactly where these had been stored, and so poor 
Tommy got none. 

An Englishman who at any time of the year was offered the flesh 
of rat, cat, dog, or horse, would possibly beat a hasty and indignant 
retreat. Therefore we cannot but admire the heroism of the man 
who not merely suffered such indignities, but made them the 
foundation for one of the most amusing books ever written. He 
describes himself as “The Besieged Resident,” and was a corre- 
spondent of one of the London dailies during the Franco-Prussian 
war. He confesses that horse did not quite suit him, and that his 
favourite joint wasdonkey. “ The flesh of this obstinate quadruped,” 
he says, “ is delicious, in colour like mutton, firm and savoury.” This 
was during the siege of Paris, and he tells us that it was an induce- 
ment for him to go out to dinner when it was known that there would 
be donkey at table ; just as one might say to one’s self at home, “ Since 
there is to be venison, though Jones’s parties are stupid, I shall go.” 
He was fond of rats for breakfast, and he relates that a friend who 
one day breakfasted with him, “after some hesitation, allowed me 
to help him to a leg, and after it was as anxious for more as a 
terrier.” As Christmas Day came near, the possession of any pro- 
visions was the surest way of popularity. “One fortunate Briton 
has got ten pounds of camel, and has invited about twenty of his 
countrymen to aid him in devouring this singular substitute for 
turkey; another gives himself airs because he has some potted 
turkey, which is solemnly to be consumed spread on bread.” 

The poverty of those besieged English residents contrasts 
sharply with the Christmas pies of a hundred years ago. For 
instance, one was shipped from Berwick to London having a circum- 
ference of nine feet. It required two men to bring it to table, 
where it was placed in a case with four wheels, by means of which it 
was passed from one guest to another. Pies of this sort were usually 
spiced so that they would keep for weeks, and were placed on a side- 
table for all comers to cut and come again. 

Few men of social habits there are who have not at one time or 
other fixed in their minds, as they thought, a smart saying which 
they resolved to keep for So-and-So’s party, but which somehow could 
not be fired off successfully when the opportunity arrived. Possibly 
this was the experience of M. Lalande when he dined at the house 
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of Récamier, the banker. He was seated between the celebrated 
beauty, Madame Récamier, and Madame de Staél, equally distin- 
guished for her wit, though not for good looks. Wishing to say 
something agreeable to the ladies, the astronomer exclaimed, ‘“ How 
happy I am to be thus placed between wit and beauty!” “Yes, 
M. Lalande,” sarcastically replied Madame de Staél, “and without 
possessing either.” 

When Lord Stair was ambassador in Hoiland two generations 
ago he gave frequent entertainments, to which the foreign Ministers 
were constantly invited, not excepting the Ambassador of France, 
with whose nation we were then on the point of breaking. In 
return the Abbé de Ville, the French Ambassador, as constantly 
invited the English and Austrian ambassadors upon the like 
occasions. The Abbé was a man of vivacity and fond of punning. 
Agreeably to his humour, he one day proposed a health in these 
terms: “The Rising Sun, my Master,” alluding to the device and 
motto of Louis XIV., which was applauded by the whole company. 
It came then to the Baron de Reisbach’s turn to give a toast, and 
he, to countenance the Abbé, proposed “ The Moon,” in compli- 
ment to the. Empress-Queen, which was greatly applauded. The 
turn then came to the Earl of Stair, on whom all eyes were fastened ; 
but that nobleman, whose presence of mind seldom forsook him, 
proposed the health of his master, King William, by the name of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, who made the sun and moon stand still. 

The ready wit of our ancestors, it thus appears, was not so 
politely expressed as it would have been had they lived in the 
present century, and that circumstance may excuse the Scotchman 
who figures in the following story. At an entertainment given by 
Lord Kelly there was present Mr. A. B., a Scotch advocate, a man 
of considerable humour, accompanied by great formality of manners. 
After dinner his Lordship, who was fond of music, asked Mr. A. B. 
to sing, but he absolutely refused to comply with the pressing 
solicitation not only of Lord Kelly, but of all the company. At 
length his Lordship told him that he should not escape; he must 
either sing a song, tell a story, or drink a pint bumper. Mr. A. B., 
being an abstemious man, chose rather to tell a story than incur 
the forfeit. ‘One day,” said he, “a thief in the course of his 
rounds saw the door of a church invitingly open. He walked in, 
thinking that even there he might lay hold of something useful. 
Having secured the pulpit cloth, he was retreating, when, lo! he 
found the door shut. After some consideration, he adopted the 
only means of escape left, namely, to let himself down by the bell- 
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rope. The bell of course rang, the people were alarmed, and the 
thief was taken just as he reached the ground. When they were 
dragging him away he looked up and emphatically addressed the 
bell, as I now address your Lordship, ‘ Had it not been,’ said he, 
‘for your long tongue and your empty head I had made my 
escape ! 7”? 

At private dinners we have all met the man who does most of the 
talking, and it may be some consolation to know that the species has 
existed from comparatively ancient times, and so we are not the only 
sufferers. A Knight of Florence, whose love of talking was a com- 
mon theme of lamentation among his friends, met at dinner a party 
of brother patricians. As soon as dinner was over he began telling 
a story, and seemed as if he would never have done with it. ‘T’ll 
tell you,” said one of the party, interrupting him, “ whoever told you 
this story, Sir Knight, did not tell you the whole of it.” ‘“ How 
could that be?” asked the knight; “I know every word of it.” 
‘No, sir,” rejoined the speaker, “he did not tell you, I am sure, 
the end of it.” The company laughed, and the story-teller, con- 
founded with the rebuke, made an abrupt termination of his dis- 
cursion. 

With all our enlightenment, there are certain superstitions that 
linger around the dinner-table, such as thirteen of a company, or 
anyone overturning the salt, being unlucky. It would be hard to 
trace all of them to their source, but it is asserted on excellent 
authority that the superstition as to the salt originated in a picture 
of the Lord’s Supper by Leonardo da Vinci in which Judas Iscariot 
is represented as overturning the salt. 

Arriving late for dinner was evidently a more frequent offence in 
the olden times than it is now. The Marquis of Abercorn, to give a 
lesson in punctuality, invited a large party to dinner at five precisely. 
When that hour came his Lordship found himself attended by a 
single gentleman ; he, however, sat down to dinner and partook of 
the first course. About six other guests began to drop in. His 
Lordship was at dinner. No apology was made. They seated 
themselves in awkward fashion, looking at their watches, and took 
dinner. The still more polite part of the assembly arrived about 
seven, and instead of dinner were served with tea. 

In those days the cook was a patient woman, whereas now a chef 
presides over the kitchen—the place in which the dishes he has 
“composed ” and given fanciful names to are got ready. If we are 
to give credit to old authcrities, the pastrycooks of former times 
possessed ingenuity, which the chefs certainly do not, and probably 
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dare not give any sign of. At great entertainments it was not unusual 
to exhibit a castle made of pastry, with gates, drawbridges, battlements, 
and portcullises. On the battlements were planted guns made of 
kex or hemlock, gilt ; these guns were charged with gunpowder and 
regular trains laid, so that as many of them might be discharged at 
once as was wished. The castle was placed at one end of a table, 
and at the other end was a ship, made also of pastry, with masts, 
sails, flags, and streamers, and guns with gunpowder and trains, the 
same as in the castle. In the middle of the table was placed a stag 
made of paste, but hollow and filled with red wine. A broad arrow 
was stuck in the side of the stag. Near it were placed two pies 
made of coarse paste ; one was filled with live frogs, and the other 
with live birds. All being thus prepared, a lady was persuaded to 
draw the arrow out, on which the red wine issued from the stag’s 
side, like blood out of a wound. Next the guns on one side of the 
castle were by lighting the train discharged against the ship, and 
this attack was quickly returned by a broadside from the vessel. 
The salvers on which the castle and ship rested were then turned 
round, and the remaining guns of both discharged. The two great 
pies still remained untouched, when, curiosity or entreaty inducing 
someone to raise the lid of one, the frogs jumped out, to the amuse- 
ment or dismay of the guests; on the lid of the other pie being 
raised, out flew the birds. Amid the confusion which followed, 
a banquet in an adjoining room was announced as ready and upon 
the table. 

Of course our ancestors took dinner early, and if we were to 
revert to pastry castles and mimic warfare we should have to revert 
also to early hours. Besides, our great modern ladies are very 
likely of opinion that there is already enough warfare in the kitchen 
when the chef is behind time without bringing it into the dining- 
room. 

W. J. FORMAN. 
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SOME OLD CUSTOMS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS YET SURVIVING IN 
COUNTY MEATH, [RELAND. 


UPERSTITIONS may be likened to noxious weeds and harm- 
less wild flowers growing on the banks of Lethe, which those 
interested in what the country-people call “ould ancient stories” 
would do well to gather and preserve before they are swept away 
by the stream and buried in the waters of oblivion. It is here pro- 
posed to deal with some customs and superstitions that were extant 
twenty years ago in that part of Meath that lies north of the Black- 
water, a river which, rising in Lough Ramor, generally called 
Virginia Lake, in county Cavan, flows through fertile plains on 
which vast herds of sheep and cattle feed, joins the Boyne at Navan, 
and, merged in it, flows onward to the sea. At first Meath would 
not strike one as a place in which superstition would find a perma- 
nent home. The natives are, as a rule, well-to-do; while to those 
who consider mountains, rocks, and lakes essential to romance, the 
scenery might be found commonplace and tame. But superstition 
dies hard, and quite as many traces of it are to be found in the 
cottages and villages which are scattered through this green, luxuriant 
district as among the rocks and lakes of Cavan or Monaghan, its 
neighbours on the north. 

It was not until I began to collect these old stories that I realised 
how many there were. In this task I received much valuable help 
from the dispensary doctor, himself a bit of an antiquarian ; from 
some natives of the village, and, quite lately, from my present cook, a 
county Meath woman. Many of these old tales have come down to 
us from very ancient times ; for it must be remembered that the Irish 
is a composite race, beginning with the Iranian, or Persian, migration 
in the most remote period of Irish history, and continuing through 
an admixture of Basque, Celt, and Norse, down to the English and 
Scotch of later times. 

Curiously enough, the Celtic strain seems always to have been 
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the dominant one. In the fires which are still lighted all over 
Ireland on St. John’s Eve we can trace a survival of the Baal fires ; 
although in county Meath I have never heard of the young men and 
women leaping over the flames, or the sheep and cattle being driven 
through them, a practice which was quite lately, and may be to 
this day, kept up in some of the southern counties of Ireland.! 

There are other customs connected with fire which appear to be 
relics of the Firbolgs, that race of fire-worshippers which was of 
Eastern origin, and inhabited Ireland at the coming of the first 
Christian missionaries. It is considered very unlucky to take fire 
out of a house on May morning, for if that is done the butter will 
be taken off the milk for the rest of the year. For example: a 
man comes into a cottage and asks for a light ; he takes up a piece 
of “live” turf, puts it into his pipe, and goes out again. Immediately 
the careful housewife will hasten to throw another “sod of turf” on 
the fire, and if she is churning will, to avert the calamity, give the 
churn “a brash” before he leaves the house. It is only when the 
fire is taken away on May morning that the mischief done to the 
milk will continue all the year—at other times it only takes effect on 
the churning in progress ; but as it is always best to be on the safe 
side, another “sod of turf” is invariably thrown on the fire before 
even “ the full of a pipe” is taken out of a house. 

Charms are almost too numerous to mention. One, for the cure 
of a mysterious complaint called ‘“ Heart Faver,” is a rather compli- 
cated business, and is of no avail unless the cure is performed by a 
man if the patient is a woman, or a woman should the victim of 
the “disase” be a man. First a small bowl, or cup without a handle, 
is filled with oatmeal ; a cloth is tied tightly over it, and the person 
who works the charm presses the bowl against the chest, then on 
the ribs under the right arm, against the back, and, lastly, on the ribs 
under the left arm, thus encircling the whole body, at each pressure 
saying a prayer in Irish. If the case is a bad one, when the bowl 
is removed it will be found only half full of meal ; if not so severe, a 
less quantity of virtue will have evaporated. The sufferer then sits 
down before the fire, and, blending the oatmeal with a little water, 
kneads it into a scone, which is baked on the tongs and eaten. If 
but one crumb of the oatmeal is lost, either when kneading or baking 
the scone, or if a cat, dog, or any living animal comes between the 


1 This superstition appears to be a vague reminiscence of the Feast of Beltane 
on May Day, when the sacred fire was lighted on Tara, and no other light was 
allowed to be seen on the plain. When it was to be obtained a lighted brand 
was used for kindling all the other fires around. 
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patient and the fire while the scone is being made or eaten, the 
efficacy of the charm is lost. 

For whooping-cough the child is passed three times round (that 
is under and over) an ass. For mumps a horse’s bridle is put on 
the invalid, who is then driven to the place where horses are gene- 
rally watered, and made to drink ; while for swollen glands, called in 
Irish “ the Leckna,” there is but one cure. An ass’s bridle is put on 
the child, which is then taken to the pigstye, and driven three times 
round inside it, repeating : 

Muckna, muckna, hugna Ieckna : 
Leckna, leckna, hugna muckna, 


which being roughly interpreted means, “ Pig, come and take away 
leckna; Leckna, go away with pig.” My informant, a woman of 
about forty, tells me that she distinctly remembers this having 
been done to her when she was a child, though she does not recol- 
lect whether the charm proved efficacious or not. 

The belief in the evil eye, or being “overlooked,” is universal. 
The charm against it is to get a piece of some garment belonging to 
the person who is supposed to have an evil eye, and burn it under 
his or her nose, when the power to harm will be neutralised. 
“ Overlooking” is generally employed to take the milk from one 
cow and give it to another. A story is told of a farmer’s wife who 
had a cow that was celebrated far and wide for the wonderful 
quantity of milk she gave. Suddenly the supply stopped. A wise 
woman who was consulted said that a rich but miserly neighbour 
had taken the milk from the woman’s cow and given it to his own. 
She advised that a piece of the man’s coat should be procured and 
burnt, and the ashes tied up in a red rag and fastened to the cow’s 
tail; this was accordingly done, and the cow’s milk immediately 
returned to her again. 

Not long ago a woman lived in the village who was always sent 
for to charm the milk if the butter would not come. It is said that 
she used to walk three times round the churn, muttering some 
incantation, which she would never reveal to anyone, and the secret 
of which died with her. 

Of all charms, that of “ burying the sheaf” is the most fiendishly 
malignant, and has been the occasion of more than one tragedy. It 
is usually a woman who works the charm “on” (that is with intent 
to injure, perhaps kill) anyone who has offended her past forgiveness. 
A bundle of straw is procured, and in each joint of every straw a pin 
is inserted. The sheaf is then “ waked ” like a corpse and buried in 
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the ground. As each joint in the sheaf is pierced with a pin, so will 
every joint of the person “on” whom it is buried be racked with pain ; 
and as it rots and decays in the ground, so will the unfortunate 
victim fail and waste away, until, as the last straw crumbles to atoms, 
he or she dies of a mysterious complaint which no doctor can 
diagnose or cure. 

It is believed that animals see apparitions that are invisible to 
the human eye. I know a road on which at one time no drover 
would halt his cattle at night when travelling to or from a fair. If 
one should do so unknowingly, his cattle were sure to stampede, and 
had to be sought for at long distances the next morning. What 
they were supposed to see I never could discover ; nobody seemed 
to know ; but the fact remained. Whether with a new generation of 
drovers this belief still exists I cannot say, but there is no doubt 
that at one time the “Cross-Road” was looked on by drovers with 
great disfavour. ! 

Not far from the village stands an old house in which a patched- 
up hole in the wall shows “ the place where the devil went through.” 
The story goes that about the end of the eighteenth century the 
then owner of the house had the reputation of being very hospitable, 
and of entertaining all comers right royally. He and his guests 
were in the habit of sitting up very late at cards and playing for 
heavy stakes. One night a knock was heard at the door, and a 
stranger, wearing a long cloak, asked for admittance. He was made 
welcome and invited to join the game, which he did, and “won all 
before him.” So remarkable was his luck that one of the party 
became suspicious, and, under pretext of picking up a card which he 
had purposely dropped, he looked under the table, and saw a cloven 
hoof appearing beneath the folds of the long, heavy cloak which the 
visitor had refused to take off when he arrived. An alarm was 
immediately raised, and the stranger made for the door. It was 
locked, but he kicked it open, knocking down a piece of the wall at 
the same time. ‘He took the money with him,” said the narrator 
of this improbable story, “and neither it nor himself was ever seen 
again.” 

A weird tale comes from Moybologue, near Moynalty. In 
an angle between two roads lies an old churchyard which has 
been closed for many years. On the opposite side of one of these 
roads stands a ruined cottage, the windows and doors of which have 
been taken out and carried away. One night, as an old man was 
returning home from the neighbouring village, he saw with astonish- 
ment that the deserted house was brilliantly lighted up. He looked 
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in at one of the windows, and saw a fire blazing on the hearth and 
a large company of men and women sitting round a table, eating 
and drinking of the best of good cheer. He entered, but no one 
took the slightest notice of him, so he thought he would go to the 
fire and get a light for his pipe. As he stooped down to take up a 
piece of turf, a woman sitting at the end of the table said to him in 
a low voice, “If they offer you anything to ate, Patsey dear, don’t 
be after taking it.” The old man immediately went away, and got 
home as quickly as he could ; but when he passed the tumbledown 
cottage in the morning, the doors and windows were again out of it, 
and no signs were to be seen of the festivities of the night before.? 

Second only to their dread of the supernatural power they believe 
their priests to possess is the fear they have of “man-leppers.” A 
man-lepper is a harmless animal enough—it is a species of newt that 
is found in swamps or boggy ground ; but the country-people firmly 
believe that the unwary being who digs a trench, or even walks past 
any place where man-leppers do congregate, and does not keep his 
mouth firmly closed, is in imminent danger of one of them jumping 
down his throat and taking up a permanent residence inside him. 
Whatever he eats or drinks will go to nourish the unwelcome visitor 
athisexpense. For this terrible disaster there is, fortunately, a cure. 
It is well known that salt-and-water is a potent charm against. things 
evil, and the man or woman, girl or boy, who has been unfortunate 
enough to swallow a man-lepper must get a large mugful of a strong 
solution of salt-and-water, carry it to the place where “the baste” 
first took possession of lodgings where his presence was not desired, 
and, holding his head well over the spot, drink off the contents 
of the mug, if possible at a draught. The man-lepper will not 
remain ! 

The dread that the priest will turn anyone who has offended him 
into a cow, a pig, or a rat, is not now as universal as it was some 
years ago; still it is a fact that several of the priests who were for- 
bidden to interfere in the last election for North Meath did influence 
it through the women, whom they made to believe that if their 
husbands did not vote for their candidate their next child would be 
born with a wooden leg. 

Some twenty years ago a young man who had displeased the 
priest fled to Liverpool, where he remained for several years. After 
he had, as he thought, given his Reverence’s anger time to subside, 

1 This story may have some connection with the belief that on November Eve, 


the Celtic feast of Samhain, the dead come out of their graves to dance with the 
fairies. Formerly no peasant would care to be out of doors on November Eve. 
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he returned home. Great was his surprise when, instead of 
welcoming him back, his friends began feeling him under his collar 
and shirt-sleeves. He asked the meaning of this strange conduct, 
and they explained that Father —— told them that he had changed 
him into a fish, that he had swum away down the river, and that 
they were feeling whether any of the scales remained. 

After I had been told this story I asked one of the maid-servants, 
who, having been educated in a convent school, was looked on as an 
authority in matters connected with the Church, whether she really 
believed that the priests had the power to transform people into 
animals. Maggie put on her most sanctified look, and in a solemn 
tone made reply : 

“Yes, miss, they undoubtedly have the power, but they very 
rarely exercise it.” 

“Can you tell me an instance of their having done so?” I 
asked. 

Maggie thought for a few moments, then said: “I do not know 
of an instance of a priest having changed a man into a rat, or any 
other animal, but I do know a story which is perfectly true.” 

Maggie, as can be seen, was fond of well-chosen language, and 
at my request told her tale as follows : 

“There was once a priest, and he was a very holy man, and had 
great power. One day a man who didn’t believe in anything came 
to the Presbytery, and told the priest that if he would show him 
what he could do he would become a good Catholic and believe in 
him and religion. Then the priest went into another room and 
prayed very earnestly, and when he came back he took his stick 
and drew a ring on the floor, and immediately fire burst up through 
the boards and a little devil was sitting in the middle of the 
flames. .« .” 

“ How did he get rid!of the devil ?” I asked. 

“Well, miss, at first he would not go away at all, so the priest 
had to go back to the other room and pray still more earnestly 
before he would leave that.” 

Maggie believed2it all so implicitly that I did not like to hurt her 
feelings by showing my scepticism ; neither did I inquire whether 
the man for whose edification;the performance had been got up was 
converted and became a good Catholic by this manifestation of 
supernatural power. The story is instructive as showing the amount 
of credulity that is ingrained in the minds of the peasants, even the 
fairly well-educated class. 

‘ Those that die a violent death and have not lived their full time 
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on earth cannot rest, but must wander about until the period originally 
allotted to them has expired. It is also said that all those around 
a deathbed must maintain a profound silence, for, if a cry is 
uttered, the spirit, instead of escaping through the window, which is 
purposely left open for it, will return to the body it has just left, and 
which will then “ have to die all over again.” 

Old women still buy warts from those afflicted with them. A 
halfpenny is generally the sum paid ; it is rubbed on the wart, then 
wrapped in a piece of paper and dropped at the nearest cross-roads. 
It is not quite clear whether the finder gets the wart as well as the 
halfpenny, but it is said that it disappears in a very few days. 

Crowing hens are supposed to be unlucky, in what way I have 
never been able to discover ; but I heard of a woman who had a 
hen that flew up on her kitchen dresser, clapped her wings three 
times, crowed, and fell down dead. In due course of time a letter 
came from America to the woman, announcing the death of her son 
on the very day, some declare at the very hour, as the hen crowed and 
fell down dead. 

The power of witches to transform themselves into animals 
appears to be common to many countries. A woman told me that 
“a boy she knew” was going to the field to drive home his cow to 
be milked. As he came near the cow, which was lying down, he 
saw a hare beside her, drinking her milk. He had his gun with him 
(it was before the days of gun licenses), and fired at the 
hare, which ran away as soon as she sawhim. He traced her to a 
cottage, and, entering, saw the old woman to whom it belonged 
sitting by the fire. He asked whether she had seen a hare; she 
replied that she had not, and ordered him to leave the house. 
Thinking that she was hiding the hare under her dress, he lifted up 
the end of her skirt, and found that she was sitting with her foot in 
a wooden pail which was half full of blood. 

I have heard a story almost identically the same in Devonshire, 
where it was as implicitly believed as this one is here, 

Drumconrath, the little village in which most of my information on 
the subject of Meath superstitions was obtained, lies at the foot of a 
steep, though not very high hill, surmounted by a “ rath,” or old fort ; 
hence its name, Drum-con-rath (the hill with a rath). Antiquarians 
differ as to the uses for which these old raths were intended, but the 
subject is too wide and too much disputed to be dwelt on here. 
The country-people believe that they were made by the Danes to 
conceal their treasures; and that when these were buried the 
chieftain to whom they belonged gave them in charge of one of his 
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retainers, making him swear a solemn oath to guard them faithfully 
in life or death. He was then slain, in order to make quite sure 
that he would not betray the secret of the hidden treasure to anyone ; 
and therefore the sacrifice of some living animal—“a life for a life” 
—must be made before the rash explorer turns a sod of a rath, which 
is regarded as sacred ground. But even then he is not safe ; for 
some calamity is sure to overtake the mortal who would lay a 
sacrilegious hand on the treasure that is guarded by the dead. 

On the opposite side of the village, in the grounds of the 
rectory, is another, and lower hill, also crowned by a rath. This 
rath is planted with trees, under which the fairies used to dance all 
through the long summer nights, until a former rector of the parish 
put an old stone baptismal font, which had been removed from a 
ruined church, on the top of the rath “and banished the fairies.” 
The font has been taken away, and put in a more suitable place by 
the church door, but the merry little folk are no more seen dancing 
by moonlight under the thorn bushes on the rath. 

There appear to be two kinds of fairies in Ireland. The Sidh 
(pronounced Shee), supposed to be descended from the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, a race which inhabited Ireland at a very early period of its 
history. The Banshee belongs to this family, which is also akin to 
the Peris of Persia. I have only heard one tale of the Sidh, which 
shall be given later. There are, however, very few peasants who do 
not believe in the Leprechauns, called in the south Lurigadauns, 
and in Meath, Gankenaghs. Few that, if they have not seen them 
themselves, do not know others who have passed by them late in 
the evening, or at early morning, sitting on a bank by the roadside, 
mending their clothes with real needles and thread, and with tiny 
thimbles on their fingers. All night long they ride about on “ bos- 
thoons ” (the heads of ragweed), or dance with the lady fairies under 
the thorn bushes in the moonlight ; and if the passer-by pretends 
not to see them, but snatches back at one of these little men, he 
may succeed in catching him, and can then make him reveal the 
whereabouts of the gold which it is believed they have secreted in 
their underground abodes. The late Judge H—— of Dublin 
possessed the coat of a Leprechaun, which he said had been given 
him by a man who had caught one in this way. It is described as 
woven in one piece out of a kind of green grass-lawn of a gossamer- 
like texture. 

“And why wouldn’t I believe in it?” his Honour would say in 
reply to incredulous questioners. ‘ Haven’t I had it in my own 
hand over and over again?” 
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These little people are harmless enough ; still the country-people 
are careful not to offend them. There is a cottage by the roadside 
through which, it is said, the fairies used to pass every fine night in 
summer, on their way to their revels under a clump of old thorn 
bushes on the margin of a bog nearly a mile away ; and on no 
account would the dwellers in that cottage shut the doors at night, 
but the hearth was regularly swept and the kitchen “readied up,” 
lest the little people should soil their clothes or shoes while passing 
through it. 

It is true that they occasionally take a fancy to a particularly 
pretty, healthy child, and carry it off, leaving one of their own in its 
place. It is believed that if the weakly child is bathed in a strong 
decoction of foxglove roots, if it is a changeling it will go away, and 
the mother will get her own baby back again. I heard of this having 
been done, with the result that the supposed fairy child died, 
but was not told whether the mother had her own baby restored 
to her. 

One of our housemaids told me how her brother saw a number 
of Gankenaghs one night. I repeat her story as nearly as possible 
in her own words : 

“No, miss, I never seen any of them myself, but my brother did 
one night, as he and some other boys from the village was coming 
home from the fair of Slane. They was all walking together in the 
middle of the road, and when they crossed Yellowford Bridge and 
came to the footpath they kept on in the same way. (They had no 
drink taken.) Well, when they got to the low wall beside the river 
they saw something strange on the footpath, and all stopped to 
look at it. The moon was shining very bright ; still they could not 
see distinctly, but thought what they were looking at was like a row 
of flower-pots with them big white flowers in them like what is 
in the conservatory.” 

“ Arum lilies, do you mean?” I asked. 

“Yes, miss, them’s what I mean ; and they could none of them 
make out what on earth the gardener would put the flower-pots out on 
the road for at that time of night. So my brother said he would go 
and look at them closer, and he crossed the road to the footpath, and 
what did he see but a row of little men sitting on the bank with their 
backs against the wall. They had high peaked caps on their heads 
and green coats ; and when he got near them they all looked up and 
made faces and laughed at him.” 

“ What did your brother do?” , 

“He just crossed back to the others, and, says he, ‘Come away, 
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boys, it’s nothing at all.’ They none of them spoke a word all the 
way back, but when he came home he told us all about it. 

“T think they must live in the wood,” she continued meditatively, 
“for another night, as my father was coming home, he heard a great 
shouting and laughing in the field opposite the South Avenue Gate. 
At first he thought it must be some of the servants at the house 
having a bit of fun, and he got up on the ditch to look at them over 
the hedge ; and what was it but a lot of little men and women 
running about, and chasing one another, screaming with laughing, 
and having the grandest fun at all. He said it was the prettiest 
sight ever he seen, and hid behind a tree to look at them. It was 
near eleven o’clock when he got home, and we was all wondering 
what kept him so late. He said he could have stayed there all 
night, but was afraid some of them would see him, and you know 
they don’t like to be watched.” 

A few days ago I was talking to a woman who comes from 
county Meath, and asked her whether she had ever seen a Gan- 
kenagh. She said that she herself had never done so, but told me 
these two stories, which she assured me were perfectly true. 

Some years ago her father was returning home from the village 
late one evening in May. The road was a hilly one, with high banks 
studded with primroses and hawthorns, and lilac bushes on the tops 
of the banks, in full flower. He walked along, thinking of nothing 
at all, until he reached the bottom of a hill where a little stream, 
crossed by a low bridge, runs over the road. There his attention 
was aroused by a sound as of someone tap-tap-tapping under the 
bridge, and, looking down, he saw a little Gankenagh sitting beside 
the stream mending his shoes. Fired by the desire to possess the 
gold which they say the Gankenaghs will give to those who have 
the courage to ask for it, he got down cautiously over the bridge, 
went up close to him, and said in a stern tone of voice, “Show me 
where your money is.” The Gankenagh, however, was not a bit 
afraid, but looked him full in the face, at the same time making such 
extraordinary grimaces that the man was quite disconcerted and 
turned away his head. When he looked again the Gankenagh had 
disappeared. 

The other story was of a woman who was going to milk her cow 
in a field close to the high-road. The field was a large one, and as 
she was crossing it she struck her foot against something hard. She 
stopped, and found that it was a crock of gold. She looked 
cautiously round ; no one was near, but she saw a calf going up to 


her cow, evidently with the intention of sucking it. Divided between 
F2 
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her anxiety to secure the gold, and at the same time to drive away 
the calf, she hesitated ; but the calf gained the day. Throwing over 
the crock a “spancel” which she had brought with her to tie the 
cow’s hind legs together when it was being milked, she hastened to 
drive the calf to the farthest corner of the field, and then returned 
to where she had left the treasure; but it was nowhere to be seen. 
The crock had lain in a furrow between two ridges, and she had 
thrown her “spancel” over it to mark the spot; but a similar 
spancel, made of twisted hay, lay across every furrow in the field, 
and, search as she would, she never found the crock of gold. 

It is believed by many of the country-people that from several 
of the hills near Navan subterranean passages, passing under the 
rivers Boyne and Blackwater, communicate with Tara, the ancient 
royal residence of the Ard Righs, or Head Kings of Ireland. It 
must be remembered that Meath, owing to its rich pasturage, and 
the many monasteries which sprang up after Christianity had been 
established, was a favourite hunting-ground for the Danes and 
Norsemen, who came in search of plunder ; therefore there may have 
been something to give rise to the tradition. One such under- 
ground passage certainly did exist under Belsaw Hill, and was only 
closed at the beginning of the last century in consequence of so 
many sheep and cattle having “gone astray” down it and been lost. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, when the railway line from 
Navan to Kingscourt was being made, a young man employed at 
the work was in the habit of sleeping in the gorse covert on the 
side of the Hill of Belsaw, the nights being warm and his work close 
at hand. One morning he was awakened at daybreak by a sound as 
of the tramping of many horses, and, looking up, he saw a troop of 
horsemen defile slowly down the valley, the rays of the rising sun 
sparkling on their spear-heads, on their glittering helmets, and on 
the silver trappings of their steeds. Silently the warriors rode on 
till they came to the closed-up entrance to the subterranean passage. 
The leader struck the stones with the point of his lance, and one by 
one they disappeared from sight. 

As this story is a household word in the neighbourhood it is not 
out of place in this collection. It is possible that the man may 
have heard some old legend of the Tuatha Dé Danann, that semi- 
mythical race that inhabited Ireland in the earliest ages of its history, 
and which was conquered by the Milesians. The Tuatha Dé Danann 
were famed for their breed of horses, “ Fiery steeds, shod with silver 
and with bridles of gold, and no slave might ride them.” Lady 
Wilde, in her delightful “ Ancient Legends of Ireland,” thus describes 
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a cavalcade of Tuatha Dé Danann knights: “Seven-score steeds, 
each with a jewel on his head like a star, and seven-score horsemen, 
all the sons of kings, in their green mantles fringed with gold and 
golden greaves on their limbs, each knight having in his hand a 
golden spear. And so they lived a hundred years or more, for by 
their enchantments they could resist the power of death.” } 

Whether it was a dream, or a vision born of the early dawn, who 
can tell? To few is it given to awake in Fairyland. 


A. H. SINGLETON, 


! Mrs. Sophie Bryant, in her Ce/tic Jreland, says that ‘‘ The Tuatha Dé Danann 
appear in twocharacters. First, as real people, secondly, as that race of immortal 
beings, the mighty Sidhe of Irish mythology, who degenerated later into the 
fairies of Irish folklore. . . . The idea of them as a wise and mighty race, which 
preceded the Milesians in the possession of the island, and who dwell there still 
in that invisible land, within the visible land, of everlasting youth, strong in the 
possession of a Druidism that could bend all Nature to their will, the immortal 
spirits to whom the soil of Erin is sacred—this idea is rooted firmly in the bardic 
imagination.” 
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CHARACTER IN BIRDS. 


HIS is an upland parish between the western moors. From 

our hilly eyrie we see on the one hand the great purple 

sweep of Dartmoor, and on the other hand the nearer brown 

stretches rising to the Cornish granite peaks of Row Tor and Brown 

Willy. The cool moor air and the winds from the sea flood our 
innumerable and well-wooded valleys and hills. 

At the bottom of the garden, in a small grove of firs, a columned 
shade, is a brown-thatched summer-house made of fir logs. The 
lower branches of the trees are for the most part covered with a 
ragged grey moss that seems to have destroyed their life ; but the 
higher are an impenetrable green refuge for the birds. There I 
make my bowing acquaintance with certain shy feathered friends 
who, but for their partiality for their home, would deny me the 
privilege of knowing them as intimately as I do. They are an ill- 
assorted set of citizens, and have queer visitors now and then. 
Commonplace enough, too, in most ways, but in one not; for to 
know a bird by sight and to know it by character are two entirely 
different things. 

The first family are ordinary wood pigeons. Their deserted nest, 
in which they have successfully reared this year’s young, is still in 
its place, a rickle of sticks high overhead. But listen to their sweet 
persuasiveness. They are an early couple, were home at eleven 
this morning and again at six. 

“Take two coos, Taffy; take two coos, Taffy ; take two coos.” 
A long-drawn-out, most liquid, most sweet, and almost wailing 
entreaty, perpetually repeated. But I am not a Welshman or a 
cow thief, though I feel the nationality and profession are glorified 
for evermore. Shy birds generally, but not in the home-coming ; 
for they dash up with a great sweep of wings that is audible for a 
second or so before they arrive, and only occasionally rest a 
moment on an outside tree before proceeding to the dense shelter 
of the middle of the grove. The proud, pretty curve of head and 
neck above the rather heavy body is always to be noted with 
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admiration. As a rule, they have not much objection to one’s 
walking softly about underneath them whilst they are gurgling out 
their liquid entreaties. It is impossible exactly to locate them in 
their dense green-land ; but at about eleven o’clock, six, and in the 
early dawn about four a.m. they may generally be found at home. 
They are the aristocracy of the little colony, placid and gentle, but 
somewhat exclusive towards strangers. And so it came to pass that, 
finding the shadows of evening generally brought another shadow 
into the wood, they removed their domicile to an oak grove on the 
far side of a neighbouring field, whence they cooed until late in the 
evening. But when one awoke in the grey morning light, one could 
hear them again in their old haunts. 

There were, however, other and less respectable inhabitants of 
the grove. It was difficult to make up one’s mind whether the 
magpie was thief or policeman. He partook of both characters. 
His big castle, arched in with thorn roof, was very visible amongst 
the bare branches. When I first made the family’s acquaintance, a 
couple of lively descendants accompanied them, and were being fed 
perpetually on the near bushes and fields. They were about the 
grove at all hours of the day, and foraged for themselves in their 
parents’ absence. In the very early dawn they perambulated the 
garden, and chattered below the windows, but departed at the first 
sign of life in the house. One day a rifle went off with a small 
crack, and Mrs. Mag hung head downwards by one foot from a 
branch. She was an old bird. The feathers around her beak were 
few and stubby, and her general plumage dilapidated. The younger 
birds were mostly on holiday after that ; but the thief-policeman was 
noisier than ever. His notes were like a clatter of broken plates, 
and he chattered perpetually. You could always hear him half a 
mile off. He usually came home about eight o’clock, flying to a 
neighbouring hedge, where he scolded loudly. “Are you there 
again? Get out of it, will you? I’m coming home. Get out of it, 
I say. Get out this minute.” He was absolutely shameless, and 
exceedingly vituperative. Then with a loud outcry he flew first to 
one side of the grove and then to another, and reconnoitred the 
situation, scolding all the while. If he considered matters satisfac- 
tory, he then made for his favourite branch half-way up one particular 
tree, where after a little more noise he would go to sleep about ten 
feet from the ground. He speedily found out that the summer- 
house was haunted, and kept a ferocious, wary eye on it. On one 
particular evening he distinctly saw the ghost, and then his conduct 
was abominable. He had been examining the situation from a tree 
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close to the house, and with his black beady eyes and shining black 
beak he looked like an old gentleman with a very large nose and a 
very big white shirt-front, lately from a dinner-party. Presently he 
suspected something, and then he bent double on the branch and 
peered savagely into the gloom. His language, when he discovered 
the truth, was unfit to repeat. Out of the wood he bounced, and 
on a neighbouring iron fence he cursed till the skies seemed to 
crack. He was not a very disconsolate widower, for about three 
days after his first wife’s decease he appeared at nightfall with a 
new one. She was a very quiet person, and always came home 
quite noiselessly a few minutes after her lord and master. He sat 
on his old perch, and she sat on one an inch or two higher, but 
facing in another direction, and so they kept guard all night. I am 
convinced he was a most disreputable old scoundrel, who kept evil 
company. But there were more formidable marauders than he in 
that quiet grove at times. The night was fast coming on, and 
the shadows in the wood were deep, when two visitors arrived with 
a heavy flapping of wings. It was past nine, and the bats were 
abroad. “ Augh! augh!” was said in the tree-tops loudly, with a 
mighty emphasis on the guttural. “A cold night for this time of 
the year. There’s a dead smell beneath. Augh! augh !” 

As a matter of fact, a dead mole was lying close by. The man in 
the ambuscade scarcely dared to breathe, hoping, as it proved in 
vain, to escape detection. A flap anda flop, and a sprightly hop 
forward after alighting. They had come to the ground. Then the 
dead stillness of suspicion. Nota motion, not a sound. Up toa 
low branch one flew, and peered into the darkness of the summer- 
house. A black mass, a great black beak that seemed to shine in 
the darkness, fiercely glittering eyes. They were gone as they came. 
With a great and rapid flapping they swirled away into the night. 
Ravens! I had not believed there were any in the county. I 
found out my mistake after in that respect, and also in respect of 
other and (I had thought) almost vanished birds. 

There were no other denizens of that wood of an aristocratic 
order. But there were plenty of the smaller fry. A couple of 
robins (but not in company) would come along the gravel path 
almost to one’s feet. They pecked here and there, and between 
whiles would cast an occasional sidelong glance at one. There was 
absolutely no suspicion in it, but there seemed to be a little wonder- 
ment as to what one was doing. They kept later hours than I 
thought, and were about till the half-hour after eight was nearly 
come. The tits were rather earlier birds, but not much. The greater 
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and the less were perfectly amicable together, and frequented mainly 
the lichen-covered branches, from which the tomtits would hang 
head downwards in a most delightful fashion. They had a gener- 
ally ruffled and untidy appearance, like an uncombed schoolboy. 
To man’s presence they were perfectly indifferent. Thrushes and 
blackbirds, none of whom seemed actually to sleep in the wood, 
were constant visitors at nightfall. The thrush is a quiet and 
dignified gentleman ; the blackbird a loud and noisy alarm-bell. 

If one reckoned up the creatures that crept in the grass and 
fallen fir needles, the moths that slept on the trunks of the trees, 
and the other living things that came and went, what a wealth and 
diversity of life there was in that tiny grove! When the great stars 
came out and trembled in the skies, and the goat-sucker in the 
adjoining hedge began his inevitable monotonous burr, that always 
sounded like a ghostly mowing-machine in the valley beneath, the 
commonplace fir plantation of the daytime became a home of 
mystery and solemn life. It had its savour of little tragedies and 
comedies, and reflected its tiny unit of the glory of God. 


W. J. WARD. 
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THE CURFEW BELL. 


T is but little that we know concerning the early history of bells. 
| Like the harp, the bell is certainly prehistoric in its origin; 
and the records of all nations which are accessible furnish proof of 
its having been used for one purpose or another. In the book of 
Exodus we find a description of the priest’s dress at the celebration 
of the high sacrifice. He was to wear a “golden bell and pome- 
granate upon the hem of his robe round about”; and this was 
evidently not intended to be a mere ornament, for we read that “it 
shall be upon Aaron to minister, and his sound shall be heard when 
he goeth into the holy place.” The bells of the Bible seem, how- 
ever, to have been incapable of being arranged in such a way as to 
produce the consecutive sounds of a musical scale, and were doubt- 
less in many cases nothing more than mere accoutrements. 

But the history of bells is not contemplated here. As an old 
writer on the subject once remarked, we are accustomed to hear the 
bell speak for itself. From youth to age its music is sent forth 
through crowded streets, or floats with sweetest melody above the 
quiet fields. It gives a tongue to time, which would otherwise pass 
over our heads as silently as the clouds, and lends a warning to its 
perpetual flight. It is the voice of rejoicing at festivals, at 
christenings, at marriages, and of mourning at the departure of the 
dead. From every church tower it summons the faithful to the 
sanctuary, and when life is over faithful and unfaithful alike rest 
within its sound. The tone of the bell comes, therefore, to be 
fraught with memorial associations, and we know what a throng of 
mental images of the past can be aroused by its melody. “I 
don’t know,” said the late Sir Stafford Northcote, “that one 
could choose any of man’s inventions which has more various 
and touching associations than a bell, and certainly church bells 
must take a leading place in the great poem that might be written 
on them.” The great poem has still to be written, but the poets 
have, nevertheless, long since taken the bell to their heart, and 
have cast around the dust-begrimed, cobwebbed, old belfry, a 
species of romance which is almost swf generis. Did not Longfellow 
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find in Bruges the groundwork of perhaps the most fanciful of his 
short poems? And do we not know Edgar Allan Poe as much by 
those witching verses on “‘ The Bells” as by the Raven itself? We 
all know, too, of Father Prout’s verses on the “The Bells of 
Shandon,” showing how well he loved to listen to their music ; and 
many have expressed a like pleasure when, after long absence from 
home, they have heard again the welcome sound of their native 
village bells, bringing to their recollection the varying memories of 
bygone days. 

The legend which is told of the Limerick bells never fails to 
strike a chord in the sympathetic heart. The story goes that this 
fine peal was originally cast by an Italian monk and placed in the 
monastery with which he was connected. In course of time he left the 
monastery, but, in order that he might still listen to the bells, he 
fixed his home in the neighbourhood. His pleasure was to be short- 
lived, for some political troubles brought about the destruction of the 
monastery, and the bells were removed he knew not where. For 
many years he wandered through Europe, arriving at last in Ireland ; 
and while there, on the river Shannon, the silvery chime of the 
Limerick bells came floating towards him. The nomadic monk at 
once recognised the tones of his long-lost bells, and died while 
expressing his pleasure at hearing them again. 

The poems and songs which have glorified the existence of bells 
are to be found in most modern languages, for in spite of the natural 
ugliness of bells, viewed simply as bells, there seems to have been 
for ages past some wild fascination about these time-honoured objects 
which has exercised the genius of the poet. 

There was a touch of sadness about the title of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ last volume of verse “ Before the Curfew.” No 
years can tire the wakeful heart of the poet: he longs to know the 
wonders that Time has still to show ; what ship will reach the Arctic 
pole ; what lessons Science waits to reveal ; what sermons are left to 
preach ; what poems are yet to sing. Surely it is not bedtime yet ! 

Kind Mother Earth we love so well 


Has pleasant stories still to tell 
Before we hear the curfew bell. 


Yes! but the night winds blow, the stars are out ; the nurse, long 
waiting, is on the way at last, with hand of ice and cheek of snow, and 
soon 
In wearied Nature’s sweet repose, 
At peace with all her waking foes, 
Our lips shall murmur, ere they close, 
Good night ! and not good-bye ! 
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It is the “curfew of the setting sun” that sounds in the ear, and 
the night is about to be ushered in by a funeral knell. Life is still 
sweet, the heavens are still fair though the fields are brown and the 
woods are bare ; but the bell has tolled, and the joys of the evening 
must be left for younger hearts. 


Come, children, it is time to go, 
My peaceful couch to share. 


It is almost as pathetic as that last lament of the poet for the 
autumnal vanishing of the “ birds of song.” 

In many a quiet country town the sound of the curfew bell is 
now coming to the tired city worker, bringing with it a kind of 
soothing influence and holy charm that are as little peculiar to the 
bells he has left behind him as are the blue skies of Italy to the land 
of fogs and weather frolics. It was not of the curfew that Dickens 
wrote in “Little Dorrit,” no doubt under a personal infliction : 
*Maddening bells of all degrees and dissonance, sharp and flat, 
cracked and clear, fast and slow, made the brick and mortar echoes 
hideous. In every thoroughfare, up every alley and down almost every 
turning, some doleful bell was throbbing, jerking, rolling, as if the 
plague were in the town, and the dead carts were going round.” We 
get away from all that when we exchange the city for the sleepy hollow, 
and the evening bell is then as welcome to us as were ever the bells 
of Shandon to the ear of Father Prout. The influence of its mellow 
music is wholly serene and wholly gladsome, like the influence of the 
stars set in the face of the night, like the soothing ripple of the river 
in the sunshine, disposing to thoughts not altogether of the life that 
now is. 

It is a pretty word, with music in it, this curfew. Its etymo- 
logy takes us far away back to the time when the couvre feu bell 
was rung as a signal for the Saxons to cover their fires to retire to 
rest. Thus we have the poet of “The Seasons” reminding us that 
our ancestors, “ shiv’ring wretches,” at the curfew sound, “dejected 
sunk into their sordid beds.” Such a romantic institution as that of 
the curfew was indeed bound to appeal to the imagination of the 
poet. Milton makes it an element in the calm surroundings in his 
“Tl Penseroso ” : 


Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


And Longfellow, amid “the glare of Transatlantic newness across 
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which the mellowing shadows of antiquity have not yet fallen,” loves 
nevertheless to picture an old-world eventide : 


Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 

The curfew bell 

Is beginning to toll. 


And yet again, the clang of the Village Blacksmith’s hammer speaks 
to him, as it has been suggested that of Tubal Cain did to Jubal, 
of bell music, and sounds 


Like the sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening sun is low. 


Gray’s opening line in the “ Elegy ”—“ The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day ”—is too familiar for quotation ; and so also is the song 
of Tom Moore’s Canadian voyageurs, when they tell us 


Faintly as tolls the evening chime ! 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time ; 


and the same poet’s apostrophe to 


Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells ! 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 


With us moderns it is of course more a matter of sentiment than 
of service this ringing of the curfew. But in other days, when it 
was the custom to place the fire in a hole in the middle of the 
floor under an opening in the roof, the regulation was probably as 
useful as any that could have been devised to prevent the destruction 
of property. The absolute prohibition of fire and light after the 
tolling of the bell was abolished as early as the time of Henry L., 
but the custom continued to be observed for its original purpose 
many centuries after that date. In Dundee the town’s bellman used 
to receive extra pay for the extra duty ; and in 1590 the munici- 
pality allowed him to levy “eight pennies yearly ” upon all who had 
“ane fire-house within the burgh ”—the “ fire-house” meaning, of 
course, a house with a fire-place. 

In the Perth Kirk Session records of 1586 Nicol Balmain is 
specially ordained to ring the curfew bell at eight o’clock in the 
evening; and in the town’s records of 1657 there is “an Act 
requiring obedience to the ringing of the bell for putting out fires.” 
It seems that in 1618 the Town Council of the Fair City had passed 
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an ordinance prohibiting the people being out after ten at night. 
The people paid no heed to this enactment, and excused themselves 
on the ground that they did not know the hour. To meet this 
excuse it was ordered that one of the large bells be rung every night 
at ten, “that none pretend ignorance.” And so has the ringing 
continued, although probably the hour has since been changed. 
The Curfew Row, one of the back streets of Perth, traditionally 
receives its name from the fact that some old evening bell was hung 
in one of its structures ; and, although there is no historical evidence 
to support this tradition, the name constitutes a pleasing link with a 
past that had something more of romance than these worrying, 
hurrying, bilious days of our vaunted twentieth century. 

Some of the antiquaries contend that the curfew came in with 
William the Conqueror. But the “ cover-fire bell” was certainly 
known in France, Spain, Italy, and probably other countries of 
Europe before the Conqueror’s time. Alfred the Great, for example, 
is known to have ordained that all the inhabitants at Oxford should, 
at the ringing of the curfew at Carfax, cover up their fires and go to 
bed ; which custom, as an Oxford historian tells us, “is observed to 
this day, and the bell as constantly rings at eight as Great Tom tolls 
at nine.” In Vienna, the inhabitants were required to put out their 
fires and hang up lanterns at their doors when the bell rang ; and at 
the Yorkshire city of Ripon the curfew-horn was blown, as it still is, 
every night at nine o’clock. On the whole, I think we may reason- 
ably conclude that what William did was simply to revive or 
continue a custom which had been established long before his day. 
The regulation may have been indirectly serviceable in keeping the 
people within their houses and thus preventing night brawls on the 
streets ; but there is certainly no historical warrant for the popular 
tradition that its main design was to prevent the English from 
assembling in secret to plan schemes of rebellion against their 
Norman lords. There was undoubtedly a very practical purpose 
underlying it. In those far-away times the danger of fire was so 
constant that extraordinary safeguards were enjoined against it. 
The old city of London ordinances show us that between Whitsuntide 
and St. Bartholomew, when a scarcity of water might be expected, every 
householder was required to keep a supply in front of his door in 
readiness for emergencies. Other expedients were resorted to for 
the same purpose, but not one of these had the sweet simplicity of 
the curfew. 

On this point I should like to quote from a recent writer on bells, 
the Rev. G. S. Tyack. Mr. Tyack writes : “ The curfew bell, already 
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known on the Continent and in some places in England, William 
the Conqueror made obligatory on the whole country ; but that his 
motive in so doing was of wider scope than the mere prevention of 
midnight plotting, will be evident if we consider that the law was of 
universal application. There is no suggestion but that it was 
enforced just as strictly in the castle of the Norman baron as in the 
hall of the thane or the hut of the serf. It seems far more probable 
that it was a precaution against the outbreak of fire, which the 
prevalence of wooden buildings everywhere made only too probable 
at any time, and which all history shows to have been, as a matter of 
fact, one of the scourges of the period.” Moreover, it is well to note 
that the enforcement of the curfew laws in those days was, ifa hardship 
at all, a small one compared with what it would be to-day. Ata time 
when practically no one but the clergy could read or write, when the 
amusements of all classes were chiefly out-door sports, and when 
everyone began the labours of the day almost at sunrise, there was 
little if any tyranny in a compulsory cessation of work at eight, while 
in the nature of the case all recreation ceased of itself at dark. The 
high probability is, in fact, that the curfew laws simply made com- 
pulsory on all the bed-time which was at that date already commonly 
observed by the great majority. 

The absolute prohibition of fires and lights after the ringing of 
the curfew was abolished about the year 1100; but the practice of 
tolling a bell at fixed hours in the evening has survived in many 
places to our own day. At first the common hour was seven o’clock ; 
then it was gradually advanced to eight, and in some places to nine 
o’clock. In Scotland ten o’clock was not an unusual hour; at 
Dundee I believe that hour is observed to this day. At Durham, 
where it is tolled at nine o’clock, the curfew heralds the closing of 
the College gates ; at Newcastle-on-Tyne it used to be the signal for 
shutting the shops ; and in some Cheshire and Yorkshire villages it 
has for several centuries warned the farmers to lock up their cattle 
for the night. In London and certain other large towns it is often 
rung at nine. Bow Church rang the curfew for the city, but St. 
Bride’s and St. Giles’ were also authorities as to the hour for closing 
in their districts. This appears from a charge given to the Quest of 
Wardmote in each ward, in 1495, to the effect that “if there be any 
parish clerk that ringeth curfew after the curfew be rung at Bow 
Church, or St. Bride’s Church, or St. Giles without Cripplegate, all 
such to be presented. At some places in Lincolnshire, as at Bourn, 
Horncastle, Holbeach, and others, the curfew is rung at seven on 
Saturdays, and at Sleaford it is rung at the same hour, not only then, 
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but on the eve of Christmas, Ascension, and other occasions when 
some special service is to be held. 

In the low fen districts about Ely and the Cambridge flats, the 
curfew is even now most useful to the traveller as he trudges 
through the marshy mists, which, while obscuring the lights of the 
distant city, act as favourable conductors, according to Professor 
Tyndall, to the sound of bells. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that at Waltham-in-the-Wolds a grateful farmer, who was 
lost in the snow and found his way home by the sound of the 
curfew, left a field to endow a five o’clock bell for all time. It 
would be tedious to mention the names of places where the curfew 
bell still continues to be rung. Mr. Syre Cuming, in a paper read 
before the British Archzological Society, gives a list of nearly forty 
towns and villages in which the custom survives, and to this number 
writers in JVotes and Queries have added some fifty more places. 
One of the most recent revivals was at Stratford-on Avon, where the 
same bell is now used that was tolled at Shakespeare’s funeral. 

For many a century the curfew bell has been rung in the ancient 
city of Sandwich, the old Cinque Port of Kent. ‘The Church of St. 
Peter had brought the custom down to modern times, but some 
years ago adverse fortune threatened to extinguish the honoured 
relic of a bygone age. According to the local newspaper, relations 
were somewhat strained between the rector and the sexton of St. 
Peter’s ; and as the fund from which the sexton was paid was 
claimed by the churchwardens, the sexton found himself in the 
dilemma of having a time-honoured office without any salary. When 
his re-election was mooted at the Vestry, he made a complaint that 
he would have to toll the evening bell for nothing. He inquired if, 
in the event of his giving up the sexton’s office, the rector would 
have power to prevent him from carrying out his duties as ringer of 
the curfew, but no one could satisfy him. Thus do the sordid and 
the sentimental join hands! In some corners of the country the 
old custom is dying out; and it may be that ere long the soothing 
tones of the curfew, spreading their charm over the happiness of the 
quiet English home, will be heard no more in the land. It will 
certainly be a pity. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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ITALIAN STREET CRIES. 


si 'RIVETE i vostri costumi, se volete la vostra storia” (“Write 

down your customs, if you want your history ”), said Machia- 
velli, the great historian ; and indeed nothing so makes us know a 
people as to study their special habits and customs. 

The street cries of itinerant vendors are more or less common to 
every country, though peculiar to each, and perhaps none are so 
characteristic as those of southern Italy, and this for various reasons. 
In a warm climate a larger portion of daily life is lived out of doors, 
and many more avocations are carried on in the streets than would 
be possible in the north; thus in large towns like Rome and 
Naples, especially in the more crowded parts frequented by the 
lower and middle class families where no servant is kept, the house- 
wife does her daily domestic shopping from her doorstep or window, 
buying all she requires in the way of fruit, vegetables, fish, eggs, 
poultry, and cheese from itinerant vendors, whose prices too are always 
lower than those of the shops, owing to the fact that they have no 
rent to pay, and act as distributors of inferior or stale commodities. 
And not only can she supply the needs of the commissariat department, 
but she can have her knives or scissors ground, crockery, umbrellas, 
boots and shoes mended ; can buy brooms, coarse kitchen and house- 
hold earthenware, and stuffs for clothing ; can sell empty bottles or old 
rags—in a word, carry on the ordinary business of life without leav- 
ing her own door. In the slums this marketing is further simplified, 
for the purchaser who lives on the fifth or sixth floor of a crowded 
tenement merely lowers a basket at the end of a cord, screams out 
her needs, which are placed in the basket, inspected when drawn up 
and, if approved of, down come the coppers, all swiftly and deftly 
accomplished, though accompanied by much shouting and gesticula 
tion. 

In southern climates vegetables and fruit are much more 
abundant, and Italians of the lower classes rarely eat meat more 


than once or twice a week. On the other hand, vegetables, fruit, 
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eggs, and farinaceous dishes are consumed in great quantities. This 
is partly the result of the climate, which would not permit of the 
consumption of animal food to the extent indulged in by the British 
artisan or workman, partly owing to the simpler tastes and more 
frugal habits of the people themselves. That they are gainers by their 
moderation there is no doubt, as has been proved by the endurance 
of Italian navvies, who are able to hold out for hours in the confined 
atmosphere which is unavoidable when boring for railway tunnels, 
where their British or German companions quickly collapse. And 
what applies to food applies also to drink : the itinerant water vendor 
in Spain and Italy drives a thriving trade, for where the northern 
workman will go in for his glass of beer or spirits, the southerner 
will take his lemonade, iced water, or sweetened J7d7¢a (fruit syrup) in 
preference even to the light wine of the country ; and to the honour of 
the race it must be conceded that intemperance is not a common 
vice in Italy, but an accident, unfrequent among men, almost unheard 
of among women. 

Especially during the spring and summer months, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, the city air resounds with the cries 
of itinerant vendors, many of them traditional, and handed down 
through generations. Pitré, the great Sicilian student of folklore, 
asserts that those in vogue at Palermo at the present day are 
unaltered from what they were a hundred years ago, though, with 
the vivid imagination and quickness of repartee peculiar to the 
nation, poetical and apt additions are constantly made on the spur 
of the moment, no people knowing better than the Italians how to 
offer their wares in the most attractive form. Each set of words is 
sung or chanted to a special canti/ena (melody). Some of these are 
very musical ; most of them resemble a lament, with long-drawn-out 
notes, the words being contracted, broken up, and so indefinitely 
prolonged as to lose themselves in a kind of wail. Others are very 
short, ringing out cheerily through crowded mart and lane. Soon 
after dawn, the first will fall on your ear, to be rapidly succeeded by 
others, and so varied that after a while one drowns another, till habit 
hardens one to the babel of sound. It is trying both to nerves and 
patience. 

During the hot hours of the day they cease entirely, and in the 
afternoon and evening another set take up the chant—the A’monaro, 
the water-seller, and vendors of melons, strawberries, and such-like 
trifles pleasantly suggestive of seeming coolness in the hot, burning 
atmosphere of a southern summer ; though even in the depth of 
winter there is no lack of cries, but of a different kind. Then itis hot 
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roast chestnuts, baked apples, hot rolls, and chestnut pudding that 
hawkers dispense. 

Some of these itinerant merchants have a donkey-cart, but gene- 
rally the goods are displayed on a hand-cart or barrow, on a tray or 
in baskets, and some, such as the sellers of onions, hang the strings 
over their arms and shoulders. A certain amount of time is always 
lost in bargaining and chaffering, but the same would take place ina 
shop, for in Italy no one ever expects either to get or pay the price 
asked, the Eastern custom of long preamble and beating down pre- 
vailing in full force, and rendered the more puzzling to the new-comer 
by the universal tendency of such low-class vendors to employ the 
money values of the past in preference to those of the present—daiocco, 
paolo, grano, &c., instead of so/do or “ra. 

In Sicily, street cries go by the name of addanniati, and Pitré 
gives the following as peculiar to that island, among those which are 
traditional, and have gone on unaltered for over a hundred years : 
garlic and onions are sold in tresses to the cry of “4 tri suordt ’a 
trizza agghi! Ora visiti, ca cei vuonnu [ agghi?” (“Three soldi 
the tress of garlic! Now see, who wants garlic ?”) 

Bay twigs appear early in winter to the accompaniment of “ Chi 
? haju pampinuta’adddvuru!” (“ How leafy is the bay I have !”) 
“ Haju chiddi duci vriocculi! Chi beddi pieri ri vriocculi! Com’ é 
puma l haju’sti vriocculi! Vriocculi mammi,mammi!” (“T have 
such sweet broccoli! What fine broccoli! I have them as sweet as 
apples! Broccoli! basketsful, basketsful !”) announce the autumn 
and winter carts piled with broccoli. 

The rosy-fleshed water-melon, with its ebony seeds and brilliant 
green rind, is offered as “Jo 7 haju russi e duct! Vampi di fuocu 
mi jeccannu tale! Va tagghia ch’ erussu! Iov rivinnua proval 
Russucomu lu fuocul haju!” (“Thavethem red and sweet ! Flames 
of fire they cast at me! Watch as I cut this red one! I will sell 
them to you on trial! I have them as red as fire !”) 

The same cut in slices and sold retail : “ Ma veru russué! un 
granu’a fedda va’. Un suli affaccia, ?’n aittru’nni cudda! C un 
guranu manci, vivi, e ti lavi’a facci!” ( But this one is truly red ! 
it costs a grano [farthing] a slice! One sun rises and another sets ! 
For the sum of one grvano you can eat, drink, and wash your face !”) 

Earthenware pots full of boiled beans are hawked in lanes and 
alleys by women who sell them by numbers: “ Moddi, muoddi p i 
vicchiarieddi ! Moddi,muoddi ! sfatta T haju p’’avecchia! Un granu 
tri vintini gnudcculi! Cu lu latti e la simulidda vi ki scinniot ii 
gnuocculi! Belli sfattuliddi e sciaguatieddi!”  (* Soft, soft for old 
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women! I have them cooked for old women! A grano for three 
twenties !_ I have boiled them for you in milkand semolina! Fine, 
soft, cooked beans ! ”) 

Tomatoes, known as Jomi d’ ori, or golden apples, are vaunted 
thus: “ Cus’ hafari’astrattu? Chi matinati di farisdusa! Puma 
@ auri!l chil haju russi! Su sintite laciauru? Sw iddi! sw iddi! 
Finu a lu piricuddu, sw russi !” (‘Who has to make conserve? What 
a morning to make sauce! Here they are! here they are! Do 
you smell them? Down to the smallest they are red ”).! 

“ Comu russa r ova viennu! Comu fussiru ’nfurnati viennu, 
uovi vi li scinnivi licatri. Castagni candi tiriti, tiriti! Ch é bella 
guann’ dcathra! chi citra chi fa!” (‘They are like yolks of eggs ! 
They become like baked ones! In this moment I have taken them 
off the fire, these hot chestnuts! How good they are when they 
are hot ! what a scent they have !”) does not at the first moment 
lead one to expect the familiar roast chestnut, while ‘“ I have those 
of the priest !” (“* Haju chiddi d’’u prievitu!”) would lead one to 
expect stolen goods instead of simply meaning chestnuts which have 
first been boiled and then put into the oven. The following is 
given as the origin of this curious appellation : 

A Neapolitan priest, who had a great weakness for roast chestnuts, 
used every day, on going out, to charge his servant not to forget to 
have them ready roasted for his dinner. One day, in a fit of absence 
of mind, she put the chestnuts into water and began to boil them 
instead of baking them in the oven. When they were half-cooked, 
however, she suddenly remembered her orders, and, not knowing 
how to repair the blunder, she transferred them to the oven, half-boiled 
as they were. When her master tasted them, finding them better than 
usual, he inquired the reason, and gave orders that thenceforth his 
chestnuts should be boiled before being baked, so chestnuts of this 
kind go by the name of “ the priest’s chestnuts.” 

“ Chi bedda ’rattula! Rattula ’t rialu!” (“What beautiful 
dates! Dates to make a present of !”) 

“ Cw’ sala, oliva nuova cw sala? L’ erbad’u pitittue! Lu gran 
spaventu ad oliva!” (‘Who wants to salt fresh olives? who wants to 
salt? It is the herb of appetite! What a terror of olives ! ”) 

“ Pira butiri ! simanciae si vii! Fira butiri ! cavisquagghianu 
‘nt ’a vuccuzza vieru!” (* Pears like butter—one eats and drinks 
them! Truly they melt in your mouth !”) serveto attract attention 
to the various goods the criers have to offer. 

1 Referring to the habit of making a sun-dried paste or sauce of this fruit for 
winter use. 
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Though each object has its own peculiar formula, yet some which 
are common to all Italy vary in form in the different districts. Thus 
yellow boiled beans or dried melon seeds are in Sicily cried as 
“« Sbia-dziu” (* drivers-away of ennui”); in Naples they are “JU 
spassatiempo” (“ time-killers ”) ; in Florence “ Consolatori det tribolati, 
oi semi!” (“Consolers of the sorrowful, oh! the seeds !”)—all of 
which mean the same thing, with a difference ! 

In Sicily, at the festival of All Souls, which is to Sicilian children 
what Christmas is to their English or German companions, the 
itinerant vendor of toys sings: “’A tuvuliddu ? haju!l’a tulittedda 
2 haju! ’u scrusci scrusci [ haju! ’u panarrieddu [ haju!l’a parida- 
duzsal haju ! e tutti cosil haju! Chidneiti, picciridd:, ca la mamma 
vil accatta! Mi chiancinu, comu mi chiancinu!” (“The doll’s table 
I have! the washing-stand I have! the drum I have! the little basket 
I have! the little casserole I have! and all things have I! Cry, 
children, cry, then your mother may buy them for you. How the 
children cry !| how they cry!”), while at the Epiphany, which replaces 
this festival for the Florentine child, the formula runs: “ Piangete, 
bambini, che la mamma la ve li compra.” (Cry, children, so your 
mother will buy them for you ! ”) 

This is a most characteristic cry, demonstrating, as perhaps 
nothing else could, the utter lack of discipline in the upbringing 
of Italian children ; for, with few exceptions, obedience is rarely 
enforced, indulgence is the rule, and every whim yielded to—a 
system fatal in its results on the character, and which perhaps 
accounts in a great measure for the want of self-control displayed 
in later life, owing to which, when a difference of opinion arises or 
a contradiction is given, a knife is instantly drawn, a thrust given, 
and the result may be murder ; or if fate seems perverse, the victim, 
instead of patiently bearing the trial, seeks relief in poison, and all is 
over. 

In Rome the following are amongst the most familiar street 
cries: “ Ranocchie vive! Ranocchie! (* Frogs, live frogs, oh !”) 
announces little bundles of blanched frogs tied together by the 
hind leg, lying on a wooden tray. One wonders how they can afford 
a mouthful, so tiny do they seem. “ Lumache, lumache, o che 
lumache !” is another cry, common to spring, and draws attention to 
a basket over whose sides live snails are crawling, and are periodi- 
cally swept back into the depths. It is reported that the soup made 
from them is not only tasty, but highly nutritious. Fish of every 
kind is cried out always as being alive. 

“ Portogalli, vero Palermo! o che portogalli! tre per due soldi. 
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Sono regalati questi portogallii! Aranci, cedri, limoni! quanto sono 
belli !” ( Oranges from Palermo! oh! what oranges! three for two 
soldi. Theyare given away, these oranges! Oranges, citrons, lemons ! 
how fine they are !”) with its thousand variations, is one of the most 
frequent cries, as the vendor pushes a hand-cart heaped up with the 
golden fruit. A few days ago I heard a quaint addition made on the 
spur of the moment. Near the railway station a remarkably hand- 
some young conéadino had stationed himself with a basket of oranges 
which he advertised as follows: ‘‘ O che portogalli! quanto sono bei 
questi portogalli ! bet come me!” (“See what oranges ! what beautiful 
oranges ! as beautiful as myself!”), while, on the other hand, a note 
of irony was struck by a wrinkled, toothless, old hag whom I once 
heard using the same words: “ O che portogalli ! vedete quanto sono 
belli! belli come me!”—only really beautiful oranges contrasted 
strangely with her ugliness ! 

“ Fragole, fragole di giardino, o che miracolo di fragole!” (“Straw- 
berries, garden strawberries, miracles of strawberries !”) 

“ Carciofoli, carciofoli ! chi li vuole é carciofoli? senza barba sono! 
Che carciofoli, cimaroli!” (‘“ Artichokes, artichokes ! who wants arti- 
chokes? Without choke they are. What top shoot artichokes ! ”) 

“ Fri—es—ca, Acqua’cetosa!” ‘This is a most musical cry, gene- 
rally ringing out, in a boy’s high clear voice, from a cart drawn by a 
donkey, laden with crates full of rush-covered flasks filled with water 
from a mineral spring three miles out of Rome. It is slightly 
sparkling, and considered so valuable for its medicinal properties 
that there is scarcely a Roman household in which it is not drunk 
all through the spring and summer. Each morning the empty flasks, 
costing one soddo, are exchanged for full ones. The itinerant water- 
seller, a pleasant sight on a sultry summer’s day, is generally attired 
in a spotless linen suit, with a large straw hat. In one hand he 
carries his supply of water in a picturesque copper dvocca, which has 
been polished till it shines like burnished gold ; in the other hand, a 
round tray, with sides and handle, divided into compartments each 
holding a tumbler, and, hitched on one side, a tray with lemons and 
sugar. His cry falls on the hot air with a cooling sound: “ Acgua, 
acqua fresca. O che gelb, o che gelb! Acqua fresca come la neve! 
O shi beve fredda, o chi beve? Chi vuol bere? Fredda, fredda!” 
('‘ Water, fresh water! Cool, how coolit is! Water as coldassnow! 
Oh! who will drink it coid? who will drink? Cold! cold!”) 

Then there is the avrotino (knife-g1:inder), who simply dwells on 
his own name in a plaintive, long-drawn cry as he passes along, 
pushing his wheel before him : “‘ Arrotino, ar-ro-tino, ar-ro-ti—no !” 
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The umbrella merchant, omdred/aio, who also mends plates and 
dishes: “ Ombrellaio! O chi ha concoli e concole @ accomodare?” 
(“The umbrella mender! Oh! who has plates and dishes to 
mend ? ”) 

The buyer of old clothes, with a sack flung over his back, who 
sings out: “ Roba vecchia!” (“Old clothes!”) ; the scoparo, who 
sells brooms of every description ; the man with caciottini (cream 
cheeses), each sold in a tiny rush basket, or of ricotta (curd made of 
sheeps’ milk), which is brought in straight from the Campagna on a 
bed of green arum leaves. 

“* Avanti, mamme, calze e calzetine, dicct soldi al patio!” (Come, 
mother, stockings and socks, ten soldi the pair ! ”) 

“ Cerase, che belle cerase ! senza 2 compariello!” (‘ Cherries, fine 
cherries ! without the gossip!”) (¢e. the not uncommon wormy 
inhabitant of this fruit) give a good idea of what quaintness and 
variety lie ready to interest the willing student of the life of the 
southern populace, and, in the end, announce the seasons merely by 
the advent of some special call. The “ Acgua Acetosa” is the signal 
of spring being at the door, water-melons announce summer, “ U/ive” 
(olives) autumn, and “ Ricotta” or “ Calde, calde” (roast chestnuts) 
tell of winter, each following the other in due course, till we circle 
round the year, and suddenly awake to find that twelve moons have 
passed since last we heard that cry. 

E. C. VANSITTART. 
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AN ADVENTURER OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY: HIS HOME 
THEN, AND LATER. 


VER the door of the house in which someone whom we love 

has once lived—nay, perhaps has only stayed, it may be, a 

day or so—there hang for us always the special Passion flowers of 

memory and sacred association. It is like no other house to us, 

though to the casual passer-by it may closely resemble many others. 
To us it is ever a thing apart. 

As I write there rises before my mind’s eye a white corner house 
in a London street. I have never been inside it ; I have but passed 
and repassed it, morning by morning, during a winter of depression 
and anxiety. Yet, each morning as I drew near the house, up the 
long noisy street, sometimes enshrouded in a dense enveloping 
yellow fog, the whole atmosphere lifted for me, and the thoughts 
crowded into my mind of another winter, years ago, when the some- 
one I loved had lived in that white corner house, day in, day out, 
for many months. Then for me the present-day street and its 
careering butcher’s carts, its passengers, its street cries, faded away, 
vanished and were not; for I heard, in fancy, other footsteps 
passing along. I saw, in fancy, another figure, another face ; and at 
once the dingy pavement was transformed ; there was poetry in the 
air, the ground was sacred ground to me. For what ground can be 
more sacred than that whereon the feet of those we care for have 
passed and repassed in daily life? 

So, too, the house in which some hero of his country, some great 
man who has made his time wiser, more enlightened, has passed 
his childhood, boyhood, or at any rate some epoch-making months of 
his life, is sacred, or at any rate shou/d be sacred, to his nation. It 
should be cared for, preserved, and guarded as one of that nation’s 
most cherished possessions—the home where all the heroism, all the 
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energising thoughts began, as it were, to live, move, have their being 
in the boy who was presently to become the greatest man of his day, 
the rescuer of his country in her hour of peril, the leader of a very 
forlorn hope, the discoverer or unearther of the world’s hidden 
treasures, the adventurer whose daring ventures should thrill the 
ears of past, present, future. 

The adventurer! What does not his name call forth in one’s 
mind’s eye? He is the world’s scene-painter, who flings his colours 
royally on the canvas and with no niggard hand ; he gives the world 
her feasts of mental colour, the glow of her excitements, the 
exhilarating flights of her imagination. We are drawn to him as 
children when we plead “ for adventures ” in any story that isto be told 
to us ; we hanker after him as men and women when, in our prosaic 
days, there comes now and again the brilliant search-light of an exciting 
experience or adventure flashed across the dull-coloured canvas of 
our lives, and we rise to the occasion in the longing we feel to take 
up the paint-brush of our imagination and touch up the pictured 
reproduction for others in glowing colours where the actual episode 
had not heightened the effect sufficiently ! The need of the adventurer 
is in every age. He is the illustrator of the otherwise dull diaries of 
an empire. 

Sir Walter Ralegh was a fpreux chevalier in the record of 
adventurers. He dared much and was disappointed much. This 
year I made an expedition to the old-world scenes where the story 
of his life began. Far away from the haunts of men, remote, 
sequestered and lonely, in a sheltered little Devonshire valley, lies 
the picturesque old manor-house where he was born, Hayes Barton 
by name. When I drove over with a friend to see it, we only 
found it with difficulty, the reason being that until we actually 
reached it the house was completely hidden from sight in a steep 
hollow, thickly wooded and shut in all round. To us it had 
seemed a longer drive than we anticipated ; but perhaps this 
was due to the fact that our vehicle of conveyance was a rough 
country cart (quite as jolting as the proverbial Irish car!), and 
the pony between its shafts was impossible to rouse beyond the 
most well-considered and sedate of trots. We drove from Newton 
Poppleford—an ideal little Devonshire village, which we had made 
our headquarters from which to take radiating expeditions—and the 
scenery through which we passed was so perfect that we forgave the 
pony before us his slow and lazy progression. 

The meadows rise high all round Hayes Barton, while through 
the valley, purling softly, strolls, in a leisurely fashion, a little 
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rivulet, shining like liquid molten silver in the level August sunshine. 
At a sudden turn in the lane the famous little farmhouse lay before 
us ; the very quintessence of peace, indestructible, immovable, 
seemed to brood over it that summer afternoon. I walked down the 
little slope to the garden and leant over the gate. 

In such a presence it seems an absolutely imperative necessity 
that one should be quiet and passive to take it all in: the feeling of 
past scenes, of past presences, of past mental atmospheres. “ Be s/i// 
and know” is a text for all time, for all kinds of sacred associations. 
Likewise is it an imperative necessity to “ take off the shoes” of our 
conventional, worldly individualities—to empty ourselves and be 
simply receptive. Out of that quiet, remote farmhouse had come 
one of the famous voices of his day ; out of that sleepy hollow had 
sounded a name that should be familiar to all ages of English men 
and women. 

A straight path, checkered by shadows, led up through the old 
garden to the house, and on either side of it were old-fashioned 
flowers and fruit-trees, the whole flanked by venerable red walls. In 
this garden, however, besides its own belongings, a modern element 
had intruded in the shape of a lusty well-fed pony, who had pushed 
forward the gate and made his way on to the beds, where he pro- 
ceeded to eat his fill, luxuriously. From the open door in the 
house opposite emerged the figure of an old dame, who proceeded 
to gesticulate excitedly to me. I gathered the import of the signs 
to be the desired exodus of the pony, and so I hastily insisted on his 
turning tail and going out “ by the same” gate “ whence he came in.” 
She then offered to give me some information with regard to the 
house. She assured me that the bedroom on the left was the one 
in which Sir Walter Ralegh had been born, and that over the porch 
was where, in later years, he had smoked. This last I believed to 
be more or less an unjustifiable effort of the imagination, and 
therefore I took it with salt. 

Outside the garden are meadows, a little bridge over the rivulet, 
and, farther away, the “ hills standing round about” clothed with 
woods. The little pond beside the trees, which shadowed part of 
the meadow adjoining the house, must often have been fished in by 
the boy Ralegh in his childhood days. No one was fishing in it 
when I saw it, but a company of ducks, who were rummaging con- 
tentedly with their beaks under the little bridge. 

The name Hayes Barton is doubtless derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon aga, a hedge, which was originally used to mean a plot of 
ground enclosed with hedges. Barton, or Jerton, in that 
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language signifying dere, barley, and ¢ém, an enclosure. In 1696 
Bishop Kennet said, ‘In Devonshire they call a great farm a 
derton, a small farm a living.” It is known on good authority that 
Walter Ralegh spent the greater part of his early life in this place, 
until he went to Oxford. In 1561 we find that his father was 
churchwarden at East Budleigh, a village close to Hayes Barton. 
“ Bodelie” in Domesday Book is mentioned as possibly being 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon “ag, /eah, a meadow. This is 
the earliest mention of it: “The King has a manor called 
Bodeleia, which King Edward held on the day on which he him- 
self was alive and dead, and it rendered geld for half a hide. This 
can be ploughed by thirteen ploughs. There the King has sixteen 
villeins, and they have twelve ploughs.” 

This proves it was a royal manor in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. Davidson says, ‘Throughout Domesday for Devon the 
hide is always reckoned as four virgates” (480 acres), and the plough 
120 acres. Mr. Seebohm says that in Hertfordshire the holding of 
a villein was a virgate, or yardland of 30 acres, and of a bordar, 
5 acres. 

East Budleigh to-day is a little winding village of white-faced 
cob cottages, with the usual tarred outside dado and the usual little 
accompaniment of the Devonshire street—the brown, softly garrulous 
stream flowing along one side of it ; and each cottage is the proud 
possessor of a little bridge, and a flight of steps all to itself leading 
down to the water. 

The fine old church stands on rising ground at the farther end 
of the village, with a magnificent old branching yew tree stretch- 
ing over it. The heavy gates that used to shut in the church 
porch were carried off by the present vicar on his shoulders one 
morning, and a great improvement it was to have them gone. In 
the church are some magnificently carved sides to the pews, mostly 
of secular design. There is only one other church besides East 
Budleigh where the designs of the carvings on the seats are secular. 
These carvings are exceedingly curious and interesting, and date, as 
do the font and lovely west window, many hundred years back. 
The vicar showed us a beautifully chased chalice of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. He also pointed out where, beneath the chancel 
steps, are buried Walter Ralegh’s first wife, and, so tradition hath it, 
his own head also. 

The old vicarage lies some little distance from the church: a 
long, low, white house, situated in a hollow, and completely shut in. 
Close to it, up a little winding lane, is the old ‘cob’ mill where 
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Richard Conant, vicar of East Budleigh in 1672, was born and lived. 
It is to him that we are indebted for a parish book, kept by him, of all 
the items of interest, accounts of how moneys were distributed among 
the poor, &c. O si sic omnes! How full of real life would parish 
accounts become for each succeeding generation of parishioners ! 
How closely would the dead hands of the Past clasp the living hands 
of the Present in sympathies, in comprehension, in community of 
feeling! The present vicar of East Budleigh, the Rev. W. R. Green 
(to whom I am indebted for very much kind help and information), 
was offered £300 if he would sell the above book to some American 
descendants of Richard Conant, but he refused, and so the book is 
the property of the parish to-day. The vicar of East Budleigh whom 
Mr. Green succeeded was accustomed to drink from a black bottle 
on the altar, to refresh himself, before going into the pulpit, and has 
been known to ask for a pocket-knife from the congregation in the 
middle of a Celebration. Nevertheless he was regarded at East 
Budleigh as a High Churchman ! 

I give some quotations here from Richard Conant’s parish book, 
to which Mr. Green very kindly allowed me access. It states its 
purpose thus : 

“A booke bought April 4th, 1674, for ye entring of Parish 
Accounts, for gift mony, that it may be seen from year to year how 
it is distributed. .... 

“1677. The Poores Stock in this Parish is thus made up: w/z. 
of Bartlet’s mony, 4s. ; of Goodman Crosse’s mony, £18; of M® 
Drake’s mony, £18. In all £29. 

“‘ Of this mony Mr. Duke of Otterton hath had 274. ever since 
midsummer late past at ye interest of five per cent., which will be 
paid at ye year’s end. Thomas Bedford hath one pound upon bond, 
and the other 20 is now paid in by ye widow, Rebeckah Eliot, unto 
ye churchwardens. The 20d. paid in now at Easter by ye widow, 
Rebeckah Eliot, was put into Me Dukse hand at midsummer follow- 
ing upon interest together with ye 27. before mentioned. ... . 

“There is nowat this time in ye hand of Thomas Bedford of this 
parish of Crosse’s mony £1. 

“ Mony gathered upon a fasting day, Nov. 13, 4s. 2d. 3f 

“ ME. Evans his legacy (at least as much as can bee gotten) is 
now paid, viz. 74s. 10d. .... There hath been in ME. Duke’s 
hand of ye poore’s mony ever since Midsummer 1679 ye summe of 
thirty five pounds at ye interest of five pounds per cent. .... 

“Memorandum ye me Wotton’s gift mony, being 5. to bee paid 
in bread at Christide, is now behinde for 3 yeare: vz. Christide 78 
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and Christide 79, and Christide 1680. Some course must bee 
taken for recovery of it.” 

“1681. Mr. Wotton’s Gift mony, which is now come to 20/ for 
four years arrears, is promised to bee paid in bread by Thomas 
Cowd of Salterton. And the parishioners have promised to give him 
10d. to help him in paying these arrears in ye latter end of ye next 
year.” 

Richard Conant was turned out of his living at the Restoration, 
but later was re-instituted by the Covenanters. ‘ During the Great 
Rebellion in the West of 1549,” says Dr. Brushfield in his “‘ Church 
of All Saints, East Budleigh,” “ the scene of the rebellion was in such 
close proximity to East Budleigh that we are fully warranted in 
believing some of its parishioners would be found among the rebel 
ranks, to find a death in the great slaughter on Woodbury Common 
on August 4. Walter Ralegh (the father of Sir Walter Ralegh) was at 
S. Mary Clist, and through misrepresentations of an old woman 
was taken up by the rebels, and on two occasions had a narrow 
escape of his life.” 

Near East Budleigh is the quaint old manor-house of Colaton 
Ralegh, where, so tradition hath it, Walter Ralegh was baptised. 
The church register dates back from 1673, and an old account 
describes the house thus : 

“ Here is a very ancient house (Place Court) with oratory. It 
was formerly the residence of the Deans of Exeter.” 

Place Court stands back in one of those delightful, overgrown, 
disorderly kitchen flower-gardens—a veritable shrubbery. The old 
house was sentinelled by an overshadowing Scotch fir, which stood 
right before the porch. The afternoon on which I saw Place Court 
a flood of sleepy sunlight lay over everything : over the gables and 
latticed windows ; over the broad oaken door standing invitingly 
open ; over the unevenly paved garden path, laced irregularly with 
shadows of the bushes on either side. Over all brooded a Sabbath 
stillness and the sleepiest of atmospheres ; it was as if before one’s 
eyes stood some fairy palace in an enchanted land; and one 
imagined if one were to walk along the checkered path into the cool 
dark hall, one would break the cobwebs of Time stretched over 
some idyll of a past day ; some picture would meet one’s eye of 
monks at their orisons in the old oratory over the entrance-hall. 
Some sound, faint, but arresting by reason of its falling so strangely 
on modern ears, would thrill them through and through, of 
unaccustomed mass or requiem: prayers fer the dead dy the dead. 
It is not known for certain if the baptism of Walter Ralegh did 
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really take place here ; nor, if such were indeed the case, in which 
room; but presumably it would have been in the old oratory, if 
anywhere. 

Leaving Colaton Ralegh, it is but a little distance to the adjoin- 
ing village of Otterton (Otritona, Otritone), which is stated at the 
time of Domesday to have thirty-three saltmakers. ‘ Salt,” Dr. 
Brushfield says, “ was made on Otter estuary from the time of Domes- 
day down to comparatively recent time. Otterton Priory was identi- 
fied with its early manufacture.” Otterton Church (St. Michael’s) 
is Early English, and stands on the brink of the overhanging red cliff 
which once on a day had a river beneath it, when Budleigh was a 
harbour and ships came up to it from Sidmouth. There is but its 
bed left now, and that has long been unoccupied and empty ! 

Leland in 1530-40 describes Otterton thus: ‘ Oterton a praty 
fischur Town standeth on the Est side of the Haven, about a mile 
from Otermouth. Lesse then an hunderith Yeres sins Shippes usid 
this Haven, but it is now clene barrid. Sum coulle this Haven 
Budeley Haven of Budeley Town. It was also caulted Saltern 
Haven.” Dr. Brushfield mentions in his book that in 1416 there is 
an account of the suppressed “Alien Priories, including, amongst 
others, the Priory of Oterton, otherwise called the Priory of Oteryn- 
ton, in the county of Devon, to the Alien Abbey of St. Michael in 
Periculo Maris belonging.” ‘‘ The manor of Budleigh, as belonging to 
Otterton Priory, was now transferred to Syon Monastery.” (In 1415 
Henry V. founded in Isleworth, Middlesex, a convent of Bridgettines, 
giving it the name of Syon.) 

“The suppression of the English monasteries in 1539 brought to 
a final conclusion the ecclesiastical history of Syon . . . . and 
the manors of Otterton and Budleigh, with all their rights and 
privileges and royalties, and the patronage of three Church livings, 
were in 1540 purchased by Richard Duke for £1,727 4s. 2d. He 
acquired 5,400 acres. In the year 1779 this manor and all the local 
property of the Duke family was sold for £90,000.” 

To-day Otterton is a picturesque white “cob” village (Black 
mentions that formerly it was red sandstone), with a sort of Continental 
air about it, which is hard to describe, but the impression is easy to 
realise when there. On leaving the station one turns sharp to the 
right on entering the village street before reaching the “spreading 
chestnut” trees which line one side of the village, and up a little 
hill stands the church, and beside it is the site of the old Priory— 
originally for four monks and dating from the Norman Conquest ; 
an almshouse now stands in its place. One of the old women 
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living here told me that an underground passage led from one of the 
cottages in the street below right up to the old Priory: “from the 
lower rank of houses,” she explained !_ It was discovered by accident 
lately, she said, but had been closed up again, as the outlet could 
not be found. She had been, she told me, for thirty years an inmate 
of the almshouses. “I bain’t for the new things,” she said, shaking 
her head, “I like the old; but the new makes for labour,” she 
added, humorously and a trifle vaguely. There is mention made by 
Sir Walter Ralegh of Otterton in the now famous autograph letter, 
which was discovered by accident among some old papers and 
letters which were about to be destroyed at Great Torrington in 
1888, and bore the endorsement, “ Sir Walter Rawleigh’s Letter to 
my Gt Gl Father.” I give the letter as Mr. Aubrey has transcribed 
it: 


“Mr. Duke,—I wrote to Mr. Prideaux to move you for the 
purchase of Hayes (Hayes Barton), a farme sometime in my father’s 
possession. I will most willingly give whatsoever in your conscience 
you shall deeme it worth, and if at any time you shall have occasion 
to use me you shall find me a thankful friend to you and yours. 

**T am resolved, if I cannot entreat you, to build at Colliton, but 
for the naturall disposition I have to that place, being borne in that 
house, I had rather seate myself there than anybody els ; I take my 
leave readie to countervaile all your courtesies to the utter of my 
power. 

Your very willing friend in all I shall be able, 
WALTER RALEGH. 
“Court, xxvi. of July 1584.” 


Dr. Brushfield’s transcription of the above letter gives besides 
these added sentences : 

‘“‘T have dealt w*® Mr. Sprinte for suche things as he hathe att 
Colliton and ther abouts, and he hath pmised mee to dept w'® the 
mocty of Otertowne (Otterton) onto yow in consideration of hayes 
accordinge to the valew, and yow shall not find me an ill neighbare 
onto yow here after.” 

A very familiar sight in Walter Ralegh’s days must have been the 
Sunday markets, of which a goodly number seem, curiously enough, to 
have been originally started by religious houses, with the object of at- 
tracting pilgrims to their shrines &c., and/drawing a revenue from the 
booths set up in their vicinity. Dr. Brushfield is my authority for the 
above, and he declares that in old records there are accounts of the 
market-place being, in some instances, the churchyard, and some- 
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times even the church. He gives, as an instance, this entry in the 
registers of St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading : “ 1499. It. rec. at the 
fayer for a stonding in the church porch iiij?.” 

From old records in the seventeenth century comes the following : 
“ Budleigh is a small market towne w® in auncient tymes was kept 
on the Sonday and nowe on ye Monday.” 

“Budley . . . a place where there is a small Market, in former 
times irreligiously kept on the Sunday... . it is now kept on 
Monday.” ‘This was after Sunday fairs had been stopped by the 
Sessions, thus: ‘Order to restrayne marketts on the Sabbaoth at 
East Budley. . . Wee doe at this open Sessions order that from 
henceforth the said marketts on the Saboth daies shalbe vtterlie 
forborne and suppressed,” and that whoever sold “ victualls or other 
wares (!) whatsoever shall be brought by the constables before the 
Justice of the Peace.” 

Six years before Ralegh wrote the letter given on a preceding 
page, negotiating with Mr. Duke regarding his return to his child- 
hood’s home, the grim spectre of those days, which devastated whole 
villages, was “‘ walking in the darkness” and destroying in the noon- 
day, here as elsewhere, all over the country. Newton Poppleford, a 
village close to Otterton, was, as it is called, “ shut up for the plague,” 
and, as was the practice then, all communication with neighbouring 
villages was utterly and entirely cut off. Thus runs the entry con- 
cerning the tragedy of 1578: “I* payed to the poore people of 
Newton Popleforde when they were shoute upp for the plauge 
Xxvj® viij’. 

Near East Budleigh there is a field between the road and cliff 
called ‘“ Deadman’s Buries.” There were four or five separate 
gate entrances from the road. Dr. Brushfield says the plots are 
divided by low mounds, about one foot in height, of untilled ground. 
When ploughed a large number of human bones were found in a 
dip of the ground not far from the cliff. It is believed in the 
neighbourhood that the victims of the plague in 1578 were buried 
here. 

Ottery St. Mary, some miles farther away from the sea, boasts a 
house near the station in which Ralegh is said to have lived for a time ; 
but, if so, were he to see it to-day, I feel convinced he would think it 
modernised and altered out of all recognition, so eminently brought up 
to date is its outward presentment. Were he to look opposite, perhaps 
he would feel more at home, for there, indeed, is a row of charming 
old cottages in a picturesque state of disrepair, and looking as if the 
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yesterday of a hundred years back or so had but just stepped out of 
them. ‘The Otter flows a few paces below these houses, broadly 
and clearly, past an old desolate-looking, disused mill by the 
bridge. 

The High Street is built on rising ground, and right at the top 
stands the splendid old minster church, and by its lych-gate are the 
remains of well-worn stocks. We had a chance here which does 
not fall to the lot of all sightseers whom the verger shepherds. We 
were allowed, after due application of the thumbscrew of persuasion, 
to go up into one of the priest’s chambers, of which there are three 
at Ottery St. Mary. Narrow winding stone stairs lead up to it, and in 
the centre of the room we found a fine old black oak table, which was 
used in old days as an altar. The contents of that room would 
have made the priest to whom it used formerly to belong hold up 
ghostly hands of dismay, could he have returned and seen the 
irreverent jumble of odds and ends—brushes, pots and pans and 
cans, which were thrown here and there, in dusty confusion, all over 
the floor, the table, and the chairs. In the church itself there used 
to be six high altars, one in each confessional. 

The registers date back to 1602, but the first mention of a 
church here occurs in a record of Bishop Bronescombe in 1260. 
Ever since the sacrilegious, avaricious hands of Henry VIII. set 
themselves to “ picking and stealing” among church holdings and 
possessions, Ottery St. Mary Church has been in the hands of a 
corporation, and this body of managers will not on any account allow 
the old books in the Parvise to be examined. Why not no one can 
understand. Beyond the church stands a fine old red-brick building, 
in which is the “Convention” room where Cromwell’s scene of ex- 
asperation occurred, when, not being able to persuade the inhabit- 
ants of Ottery St. Mary to give him men and money, he became 
excessively irate, and in revenge ordered his soldiers to go at once 
to the church opposite and destroy all the ornaments, statuary, &c., 
therein. Satan found plenty more mischief for them to do, once they 
were set on to the work of the “ destroying angel,” and they finished 
up by completely wrecking two fine old organs. When we were in 
the churchyard it was late afternoon, and beyond the high garden walls 
of the old house a distant band was playing, and the music stole 
over to our ears, giving just the emotional touch that was needed to 
quicken one’s senses into keener realisation of the old dead scenas 
that, many long decades of years ago, had played such havoc in the 
grand old minster and its precincts. 
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Not many miles away on the sea-coast are three places which 
must have been well-known haunts of Ralegh—Sidmouth, 
Ladram Bay, and Budleigh Salterton, the last-mentioned being 
situated the nearest to Hayes Barton and Budleigh. The walk to 
Sidmouth from Budleigh over the hill covered with woods is an 
experience to be remembered or imagined, but no description can 
hope to put it before the mind’s eye as it is in reality. The beaches 
of Budleigh Salterton and Sidmouth are quite distinct in character. 
The pebbles of the former are quartzite, smooth, large and oval, and 
are said to have come originally from the coasts of Normandy and 
Brittany. Those at Sidmouth are much smaller and of quite 
different sizes and shapes. 

The sea close inshore at Sidmouth was haunted by flocks of 
laughing gulls each time we were there ; if it was fine, calm weather 
they sat close together, composedly, on the top of the water, turning 
first this way and then that with easy grace, dipping their heads for 
a stray mouthful every moment or so, for all the world like some 
fashionable lady in her carriage bowing first to this side and then 
the other. Later on in the afternoon, if the sea turned a dull, 
leaden hue, and a sudden squall swept up over it, the gulls scattered, 
~and from the shore they looked exactly, as they sat cowering on the 
waves, like the white scraps of paper of a torn-up letter flung here 
_and there in a crooked line across the water. We made our way to 
Ladram Bay by means of the typical Devonshire lane : as a country- 
‘woman described it to us, “a rugged Devonshire lane.” As we 
-turned the last hill at a sharp bend to the right, a sudden flash of 
blue revealed the bay far down below; and as we descended the 
steep craggy path that leads precipitately down to the shore, the 
steely grey-blue glare of the beach met our eyes in vivid contrast. 

Staining the sea for some yards out was the vivid red glow from 
the cliffs which shut in the bay. Curiously shaped, rugged cliffs 
they are too: here a huge rock ; there a green slope covered with 
fungi ; and farther on, slanting down on to the beach, a cutting of 
red sandstone, like the sliced-open cake of a giant. Now and again 
on our ears came the shrill scream of some sea-bird darting out of 
a crevice in the cliff; it must be a grand spot for sea-birds’ nests in 
the early part of the year. At the farther end of the bay we clam- 
bered over slippery seaweed and wet, slimy rock, literally covered 
with flies, yellow shells, striped shells, jelly-fish and shrimps. As 
we rounded the corner of the bay we came upon the solitary rock 
that gives to the bay its distinguishing character, standing out by 
itself, a huge hole through its centre. Creeping through the.hole we 
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emerged into a little quiet, solitary cove with no pretensions to 
beauty or dizarrerie of any kind, like that possessed by its neighbour, 
but with the same brilliant, dazzling, grey glare of pebble—the same 
grey crag rocks shutting it in on all sides, and rising sheer off the 
beach. 

o s e @ o o o . 

What is it that one learns from a visit such as ours to the 
childhood haunts of a great personality in the past? I think this: 
that to be great at all, in the true sense of greatness, there must be, 
somewhere in the life, an interval of perfect apartness, of perfect, 
solitary quietude. One might almost say, with truth, that no great 
personality was ever formed without it, from the Greatest Personality 
of all, Who spent that quiet, uneventful (as the world counts events) 
interval of thirty years:in the environment of the carpenter’s shop, 
till the Now of the present day. There is in the sentence, “ Be still 
and know,” a testimony to the growth of idea, of power of purpose, 
which can never be countervailed. To be able to do something 
great in the future you must have a season of quiet, solitary growth 
in the present. The hills, the heaths, the rivers, the quiet, “rugged” 
lanes had much to teach Walter Ralegh ; and he learnt it day by 
day down in the sheltered valley, until, thoroughly equipped, he 
stepped forth on to the platform of the world one of its most famous 
figures, 


I am greatly indebted for much kind and valuable help to the 
Rev. W. R. Green, vicar of East Budleigh, and to Dr. Brushfield. 


J. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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MUS: A PHANTASY. 


YRIC Apollo! harper Apollo! 

Speed, and the fair white feet shall follow: 
Through the diamond spray of the fountains pass, 
By the leaping springs in the lowland grass, 

And the woods and rills of the green light hills, 
And the piping birds, and the peeping flowers 
Filled with the soft sweet dew that fills 

The flying bee as the wine that stills 

The weeping heart in the fleeting hours : 

Over hill, along meadow, and into the hollow, 
Bring thy maidens, O Apollo ! 


‘Take harp and lute and oaten reed, 

Rejoice the Earth with song ; 

Thine earth, the people thereof, who bleed 

As a lover bleeds whose love is long 

Apart, whose lover is brave and strong,’ 

Saith Apollo, Apollo. 

And the song of lute and lark and swallow 
Rose from a bower by Pindus’ fount. 

What mortal could define 

The marvellous melody that did mount, 

Filling the hyaline 

Eternal, yet floating over the bower 

Resilient with mightier power ? 

The Muses’ song then ceased, the air grew still ; 
And gleeful Earth was glad and mad that hour 
It heard Euterpe’s voice and knew Apollo’s skill. 


Crowned with palm and laurel, ’mid the light 
Of tremulous wings, 

Bane of Pyrenzeus, 

Light that sings 
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Unto answering light of laughing loves, 

And many rapid wings of sacred doves 

And pigeons taking flight, 

The Muses sang again unto the listening Earth, 
And whilome wept for pity at its dearth 

Of music and sweet speech, and joy’s brief part : 
Yea, Melpomene saw, and took it unto heart. 


Then sang the Earth to the choir above: 

* Praise to the seed of Mnemosyne, mother 
Of solace, and giver of lyric love, 

And praise to Apollo, brother !” 


LIONEL SPRINGETT GOODWIN, 
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TABLE TALK. 


LITERATURE AND THE PRESS. 


N some respects literature and the press have long been in- 
separable. The most distinguished men of the first half of the 
past century, from Macaulay to Lamb and Dickens, were all to some 
extent journalists, and there are few living men of highest eminence, 
from Mr. John Morley downwards, who have not received a re- 
cognisable portion of their training in the newspapers. A record 
of the names of those who are the principal support of modern 
journalism would include most to whom the world looks up 
with admiration, and the separation between the two great in- 
stitutions—though it may have begun, and though its progress 
may be traceable—has not yet led to the institution of what may 
be called proceedings for divorce. The literary influence of the 
daily paper is none the less waning ; a newspaper is no longer regarded 
as an arbiter of style ; and it is only in the case of half a dozen lead- 
ing periodicals that the management exacts the services of the best 
talent in the market or at its disposal. None will pretend that 
the Zimes of to-day exercises the same influence as did that of a 
generation ago, in the days of the Mowbray Morrises, Delanes, and 
Dasents ; and there is no other newspaper that approximates to the 
influence of the Zimes, let me say, in the time of Cobden. When 
we sink below the first flight of journalism, and come to a lower 
class of periodicals, the display of ignorance on the part of writers, 
editors, and those generally in authority is beyond conception or 
belief. Were the very mildest form of elementary examination indis- 
pensable to practice as a journalist, not one tithe of those by whom 
we are matutinally taught or edified would be able to pass. This 
is the more to be regretted, since the payment for contributions now 
customary, though far from extravagant, is princely beside what it 
has been in the past, 


A New American “ MAcbBETH.” 


CURIOUS proof of the futility of human aspiration and effort 

is furnished us in the appearance of the latest edition of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Thirty years ago Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
a brilliant and sound American scholar, issued from Philadelphia the 
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first volume of a new Variorum edition of Shakespeare. With the 
aid of his father, Dr. (then Mr.) Furness had been for some time 
engaged in preparation for his task, and the year 1873, which 
witnessed the appearance of the first volume, Romeo and Juliet, saw 
also that of the second Macbeth. Since then ten plays and eleven 
volumes have been added to the list—Ham/e/, with the enormous 
mass of exegesis and comment that has become encrusted upon it, 
occupying to itself two volumes. From the first it was obvious that 
one man could not possibly carry to an end so colossal an undertaking. 
What is virtually a generation has been occupied with the preparation 
and publication of a dozen plays, or between a third and a fourth of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic product. A new worker now enters the field 
in the person of Mr. Horace Howard Furness, jun., a son of the 
originator of the labour. The delight in the prospect of accelerated 
progress to which this accession gives birth is handicapped by the 
fact that the first labour of the recruit is devoted, not to the issue of 
new matter, but to the revision of what has gone before. Mr. Furness’s 
first contribution to the task in which his father and his grandfather 
have taken part consists of a new and revised edition of Macbeth.' 
It seems probable that other plays, including Ham/e/, will have to 
undergo similar recension, and that the completion of the work will 
be witnessed by our grandchildren rather than our children. 


THE IDEAL SHAKESPEARIAN TEXT. 


a until considerable progress had been made with the 
Variorum Shakespeare was the fact, ignored of all pre- 
vious editors, even Dyce and Clark and Wright, grasped by Dr. 
Furness, that the basis of a text intended for scholars must be found 
in the first folio, which must be rigorously followed, alterations of 
the subsequent folios and suggestions of subsequent editions being 
relegated to footnotes. A modernised text is acceptable for the 
general reader, advantageous even, since his perusal of the plays 
should not be disturbed by doubts as to the signification of a word. 
It is, moreover, true to say that the orthography and punctuation of 
the first folio are capricious, and due at times to the ignorance or 
fancy of a compositor. This is not, however, invariably the case, 
since I could point to cases wherein a systematic spelling has 
been neglected and a modern orthographic heresy carefully and 
systematically introduced and maintained. It is happy that the 
discovery to which I allude has been made. There must, however, 


4 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, ;* 
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be mourning over the fact that several plays had been issued before 
the perfect method was grasped, In the case of the revised 
Macbeth the new criticism of a quarter of a century has been 
investigated and used, to the notable gain of the edition. Mean- 
time, I advise scholars who have yet to wait for a perfect text to 
read an accepted edition, such as, say, Dyce, by the light of the Booth 
facsimile reprint of the first folio. That is a plan I have adopted for 
years past with results that are invariably successful. The reprint in 
question is at once cheaper and more handy than the larger facsimile, 
volumes which cannot easily be consulted without a stand. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


MONG literary developments in this country must be numbered 
the recent growth in bibliographies of authors. As regards 
these we have hitherto ranked behind other countries, notably 
France, in which the bibliography of Voltaire by Georges Bengesco 
(in two volumes), that of Restif de la Brétonne by Bibliophile Jacob, 
and those of Moliére, Corneille, and other writers, have long been 
prized by collectors and scholars. Books quite so ambitious as these 
are not yet common in this country, in which none the less a great 
improvement has been witnessed in recent days. If I draw attention 
to the latest English work of this kind it is because it marks a 
further advance. The Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Colonel W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I.,' is a model in its way, 
and conveys much information with regard to title-pages, original 
conditions of appearance, and similar matters with which the compiler 
of such works has not been accustomed to concern himself. So far 
as regards the works written by Stevenson himself, it is, I believe, 
complete ; and though it does not profess to give in the Appendix the 
mass of biographical and critical comment which has appeared in 
magazine and newspaper, it supplies from the Colonel’s own collec- 
tions as much matter as will satisfy the ordinary appetite. It is in 
editions such as are issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and espe- 
cially in the fine-paper edition in which Virginibus Puerisque has 
just appeared—to be followed, I hope, by Zravels with a Donkey 
and many other works—that the reader of taste will delectate. No 
daintier or more desirable works are easily to be conceived. With 
regard to the first editions and to ephemera for which the book-lover 
hunts the catalogues, the new bibliography is an ideal guide. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


* London ;.Frank Hollings ; New Yo:': ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





